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ENROBERS In The WAR! 


Recently a manufacturer converting to War Work came to us for help in com- 


pleting a certain vital step in his production. 


Our engineers worked on the 


problem with him and the result of this consultation was that we suggested a 
reconditioned chocolate coating machine, slightly altered, for the job. 


Are You Converting? — We Can Help! 


HETHER it be some mechanical War Job you are 
undertaking, whether it be Dehydration of fruits, 


vegetables and other products, whether you are going to 
produce Pectin for the Medical Corps—in fact, whatever 
you are thinking of in terms of War Work, SAVAGE 


BROS. can help you somewhere along the line. 


FOOD, TOO, HAS ITS PLACE! 


(yy PANwaie. production of food and confectionery 

must go on, too. Under L-83 we cannot sell you 
new machines, but we can give you a whale of a lot of 
help in keeping your present equipment in good repair 
and running order. Our large stock of replacement parts 
is at your service. Our Maintenance Department will 
give you quick, efficient service on Repair Work falling 
into the category of permitted service under L-83 and 


other restrictive orders. Contact us at once! 


There is hardly a plant in the Industry which does not have some piece of 
SAVAGE machinery or equipment in it, giving faithful and efficient service, 
day for day, and year for year. Almost a century of service to manufacturing 
confectioners has made the name SAVAGE synonymous with candy ma- 


chine quality. 


SAVAGE 


2638 GLADYS AVE.., 


UR 87 years of experience with every conceivable 
type and design of machinery and equipment used 
in the confectionery plant gives us top rank in ability to 
help you maintain your plant in first-class production 
efficiency. In our lifetime we have acquired a great stock. 
pile of parts for replacement that will serve your every 


need. 


SAVAGE SERVICE 


Obes representatives have been schooled to check your 

requirements and to estimate on replacement or 
repair costs. Our shop is manned by a crew of expert 
workmen whose experience with, and knowledge of, every 
type of confectionery machine is entirely at your service. 
When they handle your repair job you know it will be 
done right. And it will be done fast, with a minimum of 
time out for delivery, and with a skill and thoroughness 


that will assure years of continued service. 


Since 1855 








BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 











roy eo LEMON 
u.S.P. 


Fovecas# eee 


SUPPLY — Adequate for all normal uses 


QUALITY — Unexcelled 





PRICES — Fair at all times 


Exchange Oil of Lemon is made by the 
world’s largest group of Lemon Growers 


WOW OUFTSELLS 


ALL OTHER BRANDS COMBINED 


Grof 


Copr.,.1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 


Sold to the American Market exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, Ontario, California 
Producing Plant: Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, California 
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TRA FRESHNESS 


SUPERIOR WORKABILITY ! 
Qa, 

SWIFT’S BROOKFIELD 
DRIED EGG ALBUMEN! 


i , Brookfield Dried Egg Albumen is snowy whife and odor- 


Check these 6 important : Dial : 
nang: less, with the bland flavor of fresh liquid egg whites. 

i, NATURAL EGG FLAVOR! NO ODOR! values of fresh egg whites are oughly tested durin rocessin 
Brookfield Dried Egg Albumen maintained in Brookfield Albu- x o » meet Swift’s prete= 
eliminates any danger of dis- men because drying is dene rap- Product Control specifications. 
agreeable off flavors or odors. idly at low temperatures. Stored under carefully regulated 

2. REQUIRES NO SOAKING; 4. MADE FROM TOP-QUALITY humidity and temperature con- 

DISSOLVES INSTANTLY! FRESH EGGS! ditions, the product reaches you 
Brookfield Albumen requires no Made —. ae —- pind at its finest. 
soaking; goes into solution im- eggs ... dried by a Swift pro- 
mediately. Light and fluffy, it cess that helps protect the egg 6. PROMPT, EFFICIENT DELIVERY! 
practically eliminates clumping. protein . . ~ Brookfield Dried Swift & Company’s branch 
Entire quantity put into a batch Egg Albumen whips easily, pos- houses in almost every section 
is 100% effective. sesses unusual stability. of the country assure prompt, 

3. HIGH NUTRITIVE VALUE! 5. ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY! fast delivery wherever you may 
Protein, mineral, and vitamin All Brookfield Albumen is thor- be located. 

Swift's Brookfield Dried Egg Albumen is packed in wooden barrels. Three 
sizes: 125 Ibs., 140 Ibs., and 150 Ibs. Call the Swift branch house nearest ° 


you today for quotations on spot basis or for contract requirements. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Merckens Cocoa or Chocolate 

Products in your syrup and ice cream will 
produce a flavor that will make you feel the 
pride of a master chef. The next time you use 
chocolate, try Merckens and you will be convinced. 


Branches and Agencies: 
New York + Boston » Los Angeles 


ome genipencoaae ede MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO. INC. 
Western Bakers Supply Co.,Denver,Colo. Seventh and Jersey Streets, Buffalo, New York 
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Tuat is what happened when a large extract manufacturer’s chemists recently 
determined that Ethavan (pure ethyl vanillin) gave them 3} times the flavoring 
strength of vanillin in their formula. 

You may or may not be able to equal those results in your product. Depend- 
ing on the type of food product to be flavored, most users report that ‘a ara 
has a relative flavoring strength of three times that of vanillin. But even at lower 
ratios you will be able to make substantial savings in cost and materially increase 
your production per pound of flavoring material used. 

Fully equal to Vanillin Monsanto in uniform high quality, Ethavan has a pro- 
nounced and pleasing aroma, thus imparting a highly desirable added bouquet 
to the finished flavor. 

Availability: Although supplies of Ethavan are definitely limited, raw material 
scarcities thus far have not affected this product as much as it has many others. 
At present we are unable to predict how much Ethavan we will be able to manu- 
facture in the future, but customers may be assured that every 
effort consistent with the Victory program will be made to 
maintain supplies. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, St. Louis, Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Montreal. 
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SERVING CONFECTIONERS for 35 YEARS 








CONFECTIONERS CRYSTAL THREE STAR CORN SYRUP 


* 


CERELOSE, PURE DEXTROSE sucar 


CONFECTIONERS STARCHES 








+ * 
- 
* * 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES*COMPANY - 17 BATTERY PLACE, N. Y. C. 
* * 





OIL OF ORANGE America: 
U.S.P. 
most called-for 


ORANGE FLAVOR 


FINEST FLAVOR 
@ TRUE ORANGE AROMA 
EXCEPTIONAL STABILITY 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY © FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC, 


cing Plant ] xchange range r 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE HYFAT FORMULAS 


HYFAT is easily adapted to your own formulas, We can also 
send you HYFAT formulas covering a wide range of goods. 
Improve your line. Save Chocolate. Save Sugar. Some of our 
formulas require no additional Sugar, so that you can use 
HYFAT for your entire sweetness factor. 





Representatives 


NEW YORK 
A. B. Cassidy 
2440 Amsterdam Ave. 
BOSTON 
A. B. Campbell 
188 Milk Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
H. C. Nuss 
3633 Walnut Street 














BASIC 


asic 


HYFAT 


Hydensity Sweetened Cream developed 
to replace Sugar and Cream in your 
candies, with utmost satisfaction 


CARAMELS — TOFFEES — BUTTERSCOTCH 
KISSES — CHEWS — SUCKERS — NOUGAT 


) son to carry your summer lines right through the 
winter. Chocolate is scarce and likely to become 
scarcer as war requirements take up all available ship- 
ping space. HYFAT candies make it easy for you to 
carry your chocolate quota over a longer period. Be- 
cause of its own high sugar content, HYFAT will also 
save you sugar! 





YFAT is not a substitute! It is a self-contained 
dairy product that gives you butterfat and milk 
solids not fat content in the same proportion as 20% 


Fresh Cream. Replaces 17. lb. Sugar for every pound 
of HYFAT used. 


NDER Basic’s famous “Hydensity Process,” you 

are assured complete dairy richness and char- 
acter, and control of oxidation. All possibility of burn- 
ing, or caramelizing, or development of “‘off”’ flavors is 
eliminated. Hundreds of satisfied users in all parts of 
the country testify to HYFAT’S outstanding char- 
acter. Cream it on the slab, add it to the Ball beater, or 

fold it in, as you desire. 


Easy to Use! 


Just dump it from the tub, strip off the protective 





paper, and cut off the desired amount. Instantly 
ready for use. HYFAT can be stored in your own 
warehouse for long time without deteriorating, and 
without loss of flavor or quality. 








No Scoop! — Ne Muss! — No Waste! 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO, ttt. 
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> =. DISPLACE SOME 


Fim 7 a, SUGAR 
a4 Z.\WITH OUR 


ee 2 FRUIT 















DIPPING PEACH CUBES 
DIPPING GRAPES (‘“ASon 
DIPPING RAISINS (Plain) 
DIPPING RAISINS ( ivor 
DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 
DIPPING KUMQUATS 
DIPPING PINEAPPLE 


BLANKE-BAER 


St. Louis Missouri 





Seeing Our Friends At The Confectionery 
Industries Exposition Was A Pleasure 


Our congratulations to the National Confectioners’ 
Association for the success achieved. 


We were pleased with the interest shown in Union 
Corn Syrup and other Union products. 


To those we did not see at the Exposition — 
greetings and best wishes. 


To all of you—we shall appreciate your calling upon 
us for any information and assistance that we can 
furnish, that may be of help in adapting our mate- 
rials to serve best for making your products. _ 


UNION SALES CORPORATION 


Distributor For 


UNION STARCH and REFINING CO. 
_ COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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For The 


“TASTE OF MORE SALES” 
Make the Color Say ‘‘Flavor!”’ 


n appetizing color makes a sale— 
| | ( | 
t the color tor repeat sales. The: 
ic) OMIM ATicelguMmelile Mm Zeltlmmactiell (-lamm 


. i 
repeat their re-orders 


I Tolikelalel mm ollolalst-tm elaeleitlas] ae) ma Om 

ernment Certified Food Colors, offers th 
olfel-timelaleMlelgel-t sm ilil-melm adlilela Mm Gel lela: 
and Blends assurance that your re 


Clete iclamectalele(sMEsiacialeliimmelile mull 


tormity are always met 


I felitelate] Mm ictelalaliccel Misicia aie can ie), 


felael ell: ms TO! t 


eitihed Food | ielan Olh, of 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street * New York, New York 


OSTON PHILADELPHIA CREENSSORO CHATTANOOCA 
PROVIDENCE SAM FRANCISCO ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 
CHICACO CHARLOTTE MEW ORLEANS TORONTO 
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“Baja Brand’’ 
Oil of Lemon 


U.S.P. 


Oil of Orange 


U.S.P. 


Gives ou 


FLAVOR 
AROMA 
STABILITY 


Please inquire of us for all 


Fil, avo0T5 





STANDARD SYNTHETICS, Inc. 


119 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 


T. M. DUCHE & SONS 


117 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 





MERCK 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN TH 


VITAMIN 








1934 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1938 
1938 
1939 


so 4 ~Yo® 
\ 


Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was 
made available. 


Vitamin B; was synthesized in the 


Merck Research Laboratories. 


Vitamin B, Merck (Thiamine Hydro- 
chloride U.S.P.) was made available. 
Niacin Merck (Nicotinic Acid U.S.P.) 
was made available. 

Riboflavin Merck (Vitamin B.) was 
made available. 

Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was 
identified and synthesized by Merck 
chemists and their collaborators in 
other laboratories. 


Vitamin B, was synthesized in the 
Merck Research Laboratories. 


‘ 


1940 
1940 


1940 
1940 


1940 


1940 


S the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins, Merck & Co. 
A Inc. offers the confectioner an established and dependable 
source of pure crystalline Vitamin B,. 
Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, modern 
and rapidly-expanding production facilities, Merck is well 
qualified to serve confectioners who are preparing to improve 
their products through the addition of this important vitamin. 


Vitamin B, Hydrochloride Merck was 
made available. 


Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) 


was made available. 


Vitamin K, Merck (2-Methyl-3-Phytyl- 
1, 4-Naphthoquinone) was made 
available. 


2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck 
(Menadione) (Vitamin K Active) 
was made available. 


Pantothenic Acid (Member of B Com- 
plex) was identified and synthesized by 
Merck chemists and their collabora- 
tors in other laboratories. 


Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory 
Merck was made available. 








"SLR 








Our scientific staff and labora- 
tories are prepared to serve you. 


For Victory—Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 








MERCK & CO. Inc. 


NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


ST. LOUIS . In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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VC's. 59th Convention 


by O. F. LIST Best attendance in many years turns out to get 
sag ie . . the answers to manifold problems arising from 
ee ee our country’s all-out war effort. Officers re-elected. 
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GREAT outpouring of candy men from all over the sociation, acted as moderator for this feature, with the ; 
country, drawn to New York for the 59th Annual “quizz kids” including such well known figures as Art 4 
Convention of the National Confectioners Association, Stang, secretary-treasurer of the N.C. A.; Ted Stepmfel, 

June 8 to 11, met in a gigantic “stockholders meeting” chairman of the association’s Public Relations Commit- 4 
at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, to hear at first hand what tee; Dr. Ancel Keys, producer of the “para-ration” and : 
has been going on in the confectionery industry during expert on nutrition with particular reference to confec- 1 
the past year and what is directly ahead in the coming tionery; Albert S. Nemir, who gets out the booklet on 
months and for duration of the war. The attendance Candy Sales and Distribution for the Department of "i 
at each day’s sessions, the attenion given to the Commerce and N.C.A. each year; I. C. Shaffer, who 7 
various industry and government representatives, heads the association’s Financial Practices committee; I 
the liveliness of discussion and question-and-answer ses- Ralph C. Janoschka, who keeps tab of monthly confec- . 
sions — these all attested a much more serious attitude tionery sales and production volume for the Government 
than merely attending for a good time and fellowship. and our industry; C. R. Kroekel, Kroekel and Oetinger, 
Naturally, the latter phases were not neglected, but as Inc., Philadelphia, who is an N.C. A. director; and Dr. 
one looks back on three days chock full of activity, the Robert Rowen, Temple University, who has been con- 
lighter side disappears in the weight and seriousness of ducting a series of experiments covering food preserva- 
matters reported and interpreted for manufacturers. tives. 
Veteran candy men in attendance unhesitatingly pro- Representing various phases of association activity 
nounced this the best-attended and best-run convention undertaken during the past year, these “quizz kids” gave 
the N. C. A. has had in 25 years. Disappointing, perhaps, listeners a rapid-fire report of their activities under the 
was the Production Forum Session, which in former years spur of President Gott’s incisive quizzing, Treasurer ; 
has always drawn the biggest crowd. Nevertheless, even Stang reported the association in excellent shape, finan- R 
this session produced its moments and unless someone cially, with a nice balance in the bank and with the 
took a physical count, it would be difficult to say the Pro- future income from association dues and other sources ' 
duction session was less numerously attended than some indicating a continued liquid position. Albert Nemir 
of the other events. of the Department of Commerce presented a series of en- , 
It was reported that the golf tournament this year, larged charts taken from the 1941 Bulletin on Confec- f 
held at the Winged Foot Country Club, Mamaroneck, tionery Sales and Distribution which had just come off 
N.Y., all day June 8, was not as well attended as in the press, June 6. He reported production volume, based 
former years. Many of the conventioneers did not ar- on 70% coverage of the industry, up 11% in 1941 and 
rive in New York until Monday night or early Tuesday value of manufacturers’ sales up 18%, compared with 
morning. When the gavel sounded the opening of the 1940. On the chart showing value of manufactured items i 
formal program, the grand ball room of the Waldorf and cost of raw materials, he pointed out that there is 
held some 500 candy men ready and eager to hear about a 6 months’ lag between the two figures, which 
J. whatever facts would be brought out by the opening is important to know if you are using these figures in 
onto “quizz session.” Philip P. Gott, president of the As- analyses. Two and a half billion pounds of candy were 
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sold in 1941. Returned goods in 1941 amounted to three- 
fourths of 1%, or about $2,000,000. 


Ralph Janoschka, in charge of monthly statistics of our 
industry in the Dept. of Commerce, said that April sales 
this year were up 36% against April a year ago. Price 
per pound, he indicated, has risen to 19.2 cents. 

Dr. Ancel Keys of the University of Minnesota con- 
tributed perhaps the most important data at this opening 
session. Research on candy, he said, must roundly take 
four steps in order to bring out the true story of the nu- 
tritional value of candy. First, research on production 
processes and methods; then, determination of the value 
of eating candy; third, investigation of methods for 
improving the nutritional value of candies, a) in the 
making of better candy, and b) in the better use of candy 
by candy eaters; and finally, improvement in methods 
ol obtaining public acceptance of candy, not only by 
the eaters of candy, but also by those who have such a 
great influence on our eating habits, the nutrition ex- 
perts, particularly those who are setting up the national 
nutrition program during the war. 

Another speaker representing the industry’s research 
program was Dr. Robert Rowen, whose studies on food 
preservatives, at Temple University, have covered also 
such preservatives as are used in the processing of candy. 
C. R. Kroekel of Philadelphia indicated, in reply to a 
question, that many of the cellophane rulings which have 
come out of OPM and WPB are the results of recom- 
mendations made by the users, and that the candy manu- 
facturers should continue to keep in close touch with, 
not only cellophane, but other restricted materials. I. C. 
Shaffer, representing the association’s Financial Prac- 
tices committee, reported his committee favored no credit 
on return goods except for manufacturing defects and 
upon 10 days notice. The committee also favors the idea 
of manufacturers accepting return goods only from the 
eating public. 

Ted Stempfel of E. J. Brach & Son, Chicago, who 
heads the Public Relations Committee, reported that 
N.C. A. had in the past made many false starts on its 
nutrition and public relations programs. “We still don’t 
know our story,” he said. “All we know is that at present 
our industry is in an unfavorable position and that it is 
time to take the offensive.” He emphasized that individu- 
al firms should tell the same story about candy and that 
this whole story should be coordinated and correlated 
through the association’s public relations group. At this 
point Mr. Stempfel called upon Joseph W. Hicks, who 
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S. W. Hallstrom, re-elected N.C.A. vice-president; C. R. Kroekel, 
director: A. L. Stang. re-elected N.C.A. secretary-treasurer; 
A. C. Baker, director. 


had functioned as the association’s public relations coun- 
sel for three months this year, to tell what had been done 
in getting the story of candy and the candy industry 
across to the public as well as to government agencies in 
Washington, particularly the group of Senators who 
were studying the huge tax bill, which called for large 
levies from the candy industry. 

To a question from the floor of whether the “pick- 
up” qualities of candy for industrial workers should be 
further developed, Dr. Keys replied that much more must 
first be known about the practice of industrial firms in 
using candy as a quick snack for overcoming between- 
meal fatigue. Yet, he indicated, this could be learned at 
relatively slight cost, and cited as proof the few researches 
made at one American and one European university in 
cunnection with the material upon which citrus growers 
today are basing such tremendous promotion. 

At the luncheon on Tuesday, a large crowd including 
manufacturers as well as representatives from allied indus- 
tries turned out to hear Richard G. Massock, head of the 
Rome bureau of the Associated Press, tell something of 
his experiences in Italy during this war. 

Another large assembly gathered in the grand ball 
room on Tuesday afternoon, June 9, to get first-hand 
news and views on supply and availability of Raw Ma- 
terials and Supplies under our war economy. This forum 
was conducted by L. V. Burton, prominent food editor, 
under the chairmanship of Gordon Lamont of Lamont, 
Corliss & Co., New York. Participating in this forum, 
again conducted by the question-answer method, were: 
J. M. Whittaker, chief of the confectionery section of the 
Food Supply branch of WPB; Ellsworth Bunker, presi- 


Albert Nemir of Dept. of Com- 
merce, interpreting distribution 
charts. 
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dent of National Sugar Refining Co.; Clyde Beardslee, 
chief of the dairy section of the Food Supply branch of 
WPB; Harold J. Clay, associate marketing specialist with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture; C. H. Gager, presi- 
dent of the Walter Baker & Co., division of General Foods, 
Inc.; Morris Sayre, executive vice president of Corn 
Products Refining Co.; John H. Beach, president of the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Association; George T. 
Carlin, director of the Bakery and Confectionery sec- 
tion of the Research Laboratories, Swift & Co.,; and J. 
D. Malcolmson, technical director, Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Mr. Beardslee reported that such a tremendous volume 
of milk is being produced in the country today that the 
government, in view of the sugar situation, is recommend- 
ing that milk processors dry whole milk instead of mak- 
ing evaporated milk. Mr. Carlin reported that as of 
April, 1942, there were in the country approximately 
270,000,000 lb. of high lauric acid oils, representing 
about a third of a year’s supply. Fats are the most con- 
centrated foods in existence, he said, running about 4,000 
calories per pound. Thus, it is possible to ship much 
more food to our allies in this war, in the form of fats on 
a pound per pound basis. There are fats so high in cer- 
tain nutritional values that they approach almost vitamin- 
like character. Annual consumption of fats in the U S. 
is 11,000,000,000 pounds per year, of which 714 billion 
pounds are used for edible purposes, 214 billion for soap, 
and 114 billion in other commercial products such as 
inks, linoleum, cosmetics, etc. Stability of standard fats 
(lard, cotton-seed oil, peanut oil and soybean oils) is 
satisfactory, but only the first three have been made 
bland in flavor so far. On the subject of digestibility of 
fats, Mr. Carlin said there is very little difference in fats 
of animal or vegetable origin, the former having about 
1% to 2% advantage. High melting point fats do not 
digest as readily as lower melting point fats, yet it is 
fellacy to believe there wili be digestion difficulties on 
fats with a melting point up to 110°. Even on the higher 
melting point fats, he said, all that is necessary is for the 
body temporary to be able to soften them up for ready 
passage through the digestive tract. 

_Mr. Bunker indicated that a rise in sugar prices during 
the war is unlikely since acreage restrictions have been 
abandoned and farm products are excepted from the 
general price regulations. He reported he did not be- 
lieve there would be further restrictions on the use of 
sugar under rationing, but that the present supply situa- 
tion tended to promise an easing off of restrictions later 
on. There is a great deal of sugar in Cuba and Puerto 
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O. F. Sealy. hold-over director of N.C.A., and three newly-elected directors, Herman Hoops. E. R. Woods. and R. F. Fuller. 


Rico, but the problem at the present time is means for 
getting it here. 

Morris Sayre said there was little to fear in the way 
of shortage of corn products, since the present supply 
is more than adequate for immediate needs and crop ex- 
pectations in the principle growing sections are good. 
J. M. Whittaker explained that with candy generally con- 
sidered as an important food item, its production is not 
likely to suffer despite war restrictions. There is a real 
problem in connection with low stocks and decreased im- 
port tonnage of cocoa beans, he added. C. H. Gager 
reported that real efforts are being made by the coating 
manufacturers to help their customers stretch the cocoa 
bean supply in the country. How far this program can 
be applied in each case depends on what products a candy 
manufacturer is making. He recommended that each 
manufacturer take up his own. problem directly with his 
usual supply source. 

Harold Clay reported that almonds from domestic 
sources will be much more plentiful this year, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 27,000,000 Ib. The supply of 
peanuts is not likely to be reduced this year, he said, for 
present indications are that the 5,000,000-acre goal has 
nearly been reached and planting is still going on in some 
sections. It is expected that the so-called quota-acreage 
of 1,600,000 acres — the amount agreed to by peanut 
growers in a referendum held last year — will be more 
than enough to take care of the needs of candy manufac- 
turers, peanut butter makers and salters. But if it does 
not, the shellers can dip into remaining supply of pea- 
nuts to be crushed for oil, he concluded. With respect 
to dried fruits, Mr. Clay said there may be a shortage 
of stocks available for use in candy, but this could be 
relieved through the use of sub-standard stocks which 
while they are called “sub-standard” are every bit as 
good for candy purposes as prime stocks. Figs dried in 
California in 1941 reached a high of 65,000,000 lb. John 
Beach reported that the supply of vanilla beans from 
Madagascar has been seriously reduced as a result of the 
war in the Far East — about 61% he thought. There is 
real concern over the future supply of this supply source 
from which come the best beans, since the few ships 
coming to us from the island now are bringing in graphite 
and mica, which are much more critical to the war effort. 
There is also a serious situation arising in the flavor in- 
dustry as a result of the restrictions on alcohol and the 
prohibitive taxes. Used as a solvent in flavors, alcohol 
may have to give way to propylene glycol at least during 
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the war, and Mr. Beach reported that at least one com- 
pany was building a huge plant in Texas for production 
of this solvent. 


Perhaps the most active audience participation in any 
session of the convention was that aroused at the Price 
Ceiling and Rationing Clinic held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 10. With S. W. Hallstrom, N.C. A. vice presi- 
dent, presiding, short statements on ceilings, price regu- 
lations and their application to the candy business were 
made by Ralph Bettelheim, acting head of the imported 
foods and specialty commodities unit of OPA; Jefferson 
Burrus, council of lawyers attached to OPA’s Food Sec- 
tion; John M. Gleason, formerly head of Schraftt’s Bos- 
ton sales organization and now senior specialist in charge 
of confectionery of the imported foods and specialty com- 
modities unit of OPA. However, before these experts 
were heard, members listened with great interest to a 
report on Canada’s war-time confectionery industry by 
F. T. W. Saunders, Fry-Cadbury, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
He reported that Canada will eliminate all fancy candy 
boxes as of Jan. 1, 1943 and manufacturers will be given 
six months to use up present stocks. A simple standard 
type box will be used by everyone after the first of next 
year. His own firm’s production has been reduced only 
13% in spite of stringent regulation, through simplifica- 
tion of lines. The company now has 16 lines with 29 
packings compared with their former huge number and 
variety of lines. 

Ralph Bettelheim stated that the rules of OPA are not 
reforms, but necessities resulting from war conditions. 
OPA, he said, is an experiment in scope so far reaching 
as to be unprecedented in this country, or anywhere, and 
is designed to eliminate the danger of inflation which 
ruined so many European countries. In Germany, he 
said, inflation after the last war wiped out the great Ger- 
man middle class and out of its economic mal-adjustments 
came Hitler. It was necessary to stop that possibility 
here. OPA, he said, fights primarily on the home front 
so that those who fight in the front lines have something 
te return to after the war is over, but particularly, to 
prosecute the war at home and abroad with maximum 
efficiency. John Gleason stated that the elimination of 
all frills through various restrictions and the stabilizing 
of our economic structure through self-imposed price 
regulations will make it possible for the confectionery 
industry to emerge from the war period in a much health- 
ier condition. 





N.C.A. Director Kroekel and Secretary-Treasurer Stang chat with 
Mrs. M. Lowenstein, Norris, Inc., Atlanta, at convention luncheon. 
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Jefferson Burrus said the burden of solving price regu- 
lation problems is primarily the burden of the various 
industries. These problems for each manufacturer, re- 
duced to their simplist terms, are two-fold: 1. What are 
my prices under OPA regulations, and what determines 
these prices? and 2. How can I stay in business under 
these regulations? He recommended that every company 
executive concerned with production and sales study the 
general regulations thoroughly. Mr. Burrus then cited 
a number of general problems which must be rectified 
through individual appeals and petitions. In connection 
with seasonal problems, he indicated the OPA still had 
a great deal of study to devote to this phase, but hoped 
to come through with a general formula in the not too 
distant future. He recommended that manufacturers try 
to get a settlement by contact with local OPA offices, but 
failing that, to file with the OPA office in Washington 
a complete case history of their individual problem so 
that specific rulings could be made upon the merits of 
each case. Seasonal problems generally have been 
treated under Section III of the General Price Regulations. 

Following these short statements, the OPA representa- 
tives gave a host of unofficial rulings on problems sent 
up to them from the floor of the convention on special 
forms which had been provided all registrants. Some dis- 
cussion also developed between the speaker’s table and 
individuals desiring clarification on specific problems. 
None of these questions or answers may be published, 
however, since it was made clear before the session that 
opinions given were and must remain entirely unofficial, 
that final official rulings on the questions must come from 
Washington. 

At the noon luncheon, held in a curtained-off adjoining 
portion of the huge Waldorf ballroom, members heard 
something about the “War Against Fatigue in War In- 
dustries,” from Prof. Newman I. Hoopengarner, of New 
York University. Discussion of the place of candy in 
fighting industrial fatigue had developed at the opening 
session of the Convention, and Prof. Hoopengarner’s 
address was based on studies which tended to show a 
very definite spot for candy in between-meal feeding in 
industrial plants, to reduce fatigue and prevent accidents. 


At the Production Forum Session on Wednesday after- 
noon, under guidance of the Exposition Committee headed 
by D. P. O'Connor, and presided over by Henry Howlett, 
secretary of the American Management Association, at- 
tention was given to questions of Industrial Relations, 
Production, Raw Materials, Machinery and Purchasing. 
The following made brief statements and again acted as 
“quizz kids” in the question-answer forum which fol- 
lowed: George Mohlman, Package Machinery Co.; H. 
Haggerty, Frank G. Shattuck Co.; James A. King, Nulo- 
moline Co., H. E. Jaeger, Henry Heide, Inc.; and Neal 
V. Diller, Nutrine Candy Co. 

Mr. Haggerty outlined five steps in the conduct of a 
successful industrial relations program: 1. Arrange 
to have someone see your applicants as promptly as pos- 
sible, and give each applicant a fair interview. 2. Make 
the interview informal and easy; you learn many more 
things you should know about your applicant. 3. De- 
scribe fully the duties of the job, the pay rates, the hours, 
and other details the applicant should know. 4. Develop 
your sources of labor supply and get to know the people 
who operate them and send you applicants. 5. Set up a 
perfectly neutral committee or agency for complaints, 
promotions, and all other details pertaining to individual 
workers. 


H. E. Jaeger told of the method used by his company, 
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What You Should Know 


About Conversion To War Work 


by A. RUSH WATKINS* 
Chief, Conversion Section 


Food Branch, WPB. 


ou may want to know why there is a Conversion 

Section in the Food Branch. When the can limita- 
tion order was published back in February, it affected 
many of the food industries severely. It prohibited 
the packing of many items, limited many others. The 
canners of such items as baked beans, dog food, spa- 
ghetti and mushrooms were forced out of business— 
other canners had their volume seriously cut—then 
the limiting of sugar, coffee and cocoa beans curtailed 
the business of many other plants. On the other 
hand, there were considerable amounts of war work 
for which no facilities were available. Since it takes 
weeks for each manufacturer to learn how to find his 
way around it seemed logical to set up a section that 
would be able to help those manufacturers who wished 
to convert. Help them first by having men who, having 
learned their way around, could point out the short 
cuts. Second, to the extent possible, uncover actual 
leads to war business that these plants could reasonably 
hope to produce, and finally, to supply technical know- 
ledge of a kind not found among most food processors. 
For that reason this section has been set up in a some- 
what different fashion than the regular Industry Section. 
The men in it are either highly trained technical men 
in fields other than foods, or they are men who have 
had a very wide experience in organizing and promoting 
various businesses. We need men of this type—men 
who have imagination, energy and drive, because that 
is what it will take to get this conversion work done. 

A number of food manufacturers have come to the 
Food Conversion Section and said, “Now, here is my 
plant. You have put us out of business; I freely give 
it to the government for use in war work; take it and 
do what you want with it. I only ask 8% on my invest-- 
ment.” Now, we in the Conversion Section, don’t operate 
any plants. We can’t guarantee anyone 8% or 2%, or 
any other percent. We are here to help the food manu- 
facturers help themselves. Every manufacturer has to 
do his own swimming. We are trying to do a little 
coaching from the sidelines. 

The problem of conversion is not as easy as it might 
be for ‘us in the food business, but it certainly can be 
accomplished and will be accomplished to the extent 
that the industry goes after this war work in an 
aggressive fashion. It isn’t enough to make a survey 
of your facilities, then report these facilities to the 
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proper authorities and sit back and wait for orders 
to come in. No business represented here was built 
on such a basis and | don’t believe any war business 
will be obtained that way either. We, all of us, will 
have to dig for war orders just as we have always 
had to dig for orders in our own business. We will have 
to work even harder because we will have to develop new 
contacts; often learn a new sales technique since usually 
we will be in a position of selling something we have 
never made. We are in effect going to have to go 
into a new business or at least into new products, and 
that means a harder selling job than we would have 
otherwise. 

Then, our customers will generally not be those we 
have been in the habit of selling. They will be the 
Army, the Navy, Lend-Lease, and the Prime Contractors. 
I think you will find these people react just a little 
differently to a sales approach than your regular cus- 
tomer. In general what these agencies want to know 
about you and your company are: First, are you a 
responsible and dependable company? Second, will you 
be likely to meet delivery dates? Third, can you do a 
good job? Fourth, have you the facilities? Finally, 
what is your price for doing the job? The last is im- 
portant, but it is not the most important consideration. 
The other questions must first be answered satisfactorily 
in the buyers’ mind or you will never have a chance to 
talk price. 

It seems to me that the biggest reason for the failure 
of food companies in their conversion effort is and has 
heen that somehow this war business is approached 
gingerly and fearfully. While the sales approach is 
somewhat different, aggressiveness pays off here just 
as it has always paid off in your business. Many of us 
who in our own business are alert, quick to sense an 
opening, and are quick to drive for business, go into 
the various agencies and Prime Contractors, hat in hand, 
and timidly beg for a little business. I know you'll 
agree that it’s bad psychology since confidence in the 
company is one of the prime considerations in placing 
business. 

How can the buyer have confidence in a company 
if the company’s representative doesn’t have confidence . 
in himself? Decide what you can do and then go after 
that job hammer and tongs. See the buyer early and 
late and don’t be brushed off. If you are seriously inter- 
ested in getting into war work, you will have to learn 
where to go to look for the work. 
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The first thing that each of you will want to do 
is to investigate the possibility of processing or packag- 
ing some food products for the Army, Navy or Lend- 
Lease. There are various things to do for these agencies. 
The dehydration and packaging of certain vegetables, and 
other products, the preparation and packaging of rations, 
the canning of meats, and the dozens of other food 
items needed by these agencies. Some food companies 
are already actively engaged in this work and in some 
instances it looks as though additional facilities may 
be needed. We endeavor, in the Conversion Section, 
to have information on these programs, but don’t depend 
entirely on the Conversion Section; we may overlook 
just the thing you can do. 

This type of business is procured for the most part 
from Lend-Lease and the Army. Lend-Lease have offices 
in the South Agriculture Building in Washington. We 
have a file of the various Quartermaster Depots and 
it is generally most productive to contact the officers in 
these depots. Here again we are in a position to direct 
you to the proper place to discuss a specific item. The 
present contemplated purchase of food items by these 
agencies will not be sufficient to keep the Food Industry 
busy, so that a great deal of the conversion will have 
to be in another direction. 

It will have to be a wide variety of things far 
afield from foods. So far that it might almost seem 
fantastic. To the machining of parts, to the manu- 
facture of tools, to assembly work, to ship parts manu- 
facture. Impossible, you say, yet already food plants 
have made these shifts. A chocolate syrup maker is 
now using his lathes and several other second hand 
ones to make dies for machine gun cartridges. Another 
food company is assembling aeroplane parts; another, 
machining an assortment of small parts; another has 
a contract for making soldering tools for a radio com- 
pany. These represent the beginning of what I’m sure 
will be a great number of conversions to this type 
of work. In work of this kind you need your engineer’s 
knowledge and help. it’s surprising what some com- 
panies can accomplish in this direction once they really 
start using their ingenuity. 

Then there is the possibility of conversion to chem- 
icals which are needed. Several companies are work- 
ing on such things as pectin, of which there is a 
shortage, and citric acid. There are undoubtedly others 
which will show up from time to time or which will 
be discovered, as these were, by digging around in 
the Army and Lend-Lease. It is in these last fields 
mentioned, Ordnance, Assembly, Chemicals, that in- 
genuity and imagination are real assets, plus the ability 
to ferret out the needs of these various agencies. 

The machine work and the assembly work will be 
found perhaps 80% to 90% of the cases near your own 
plant. It will be obtained not directly from Ordnance, 
or the Air Corps, or the Signal Corps, as a prime con- 
tract, but from the Prime Contractors and from the 
Sub-Contractors. Many of these people have sub-con- 
tracts they want to let out, and all contractors doing 
war work are your potential customers and should be 
called on regularly and persistently. One food company 
called regularly on a number of prime contractors 
for 18 straight weeks before a dollar’s worth of business 
was obtained. Now, they tell me, they have more work 
than they can handle and this work is the type of work 
that probably anyone of you here in this room could do. 
Don’t think for a minute that it won’t take determination 
to get this business and it will take a high order of 
selling ability as well. After all, you are selling a brand 
new product. 
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How do you go about helping yourself in this Con- 
version to war work? The first suggestion I would like 
to make is that you designate a man, or even several 
if you think the problem in relation to your company 
justifies it, to do nothing but work on getting this war 
business. He should be a good salesman and if he has 
some engineering background it would probably be help. 
ful. First, check the food production possibilities 
thoroughly. There will be more rather than less food 
manufacturing and food packaging work available. 
Then, if you are satisfied that there is nothing you can 
do in the food or food packaging business and you want 
to do other war work start after the Prime and Sub- 
Contractors in your section. First, learn where the 
bottlenecks in their production are; next, decide whether 
you can help them with their particular production 
problem, and then, if you think you can, go after the 
business. In reaching this decision the Conversion 
Section can probably prove helpful since we have various 
types of technicians who are familiar with most of the 
production problems you may run up against. 


You may be wondering what the Food Conversion 
Section has been doing all the time you have been 
out battling. We have what we hope is something 
better than a cheering section. The section has been set 
up with the idea of helping you get the business no 
matter what type you decide to go after. We have 
several men thoroughly familiar with the food business 
who are working with Army and Lend-Lease trying 
to anticipate their needs. Trying to have the infor- 
mation you will need so that you need not spend 
days learning your way around. If there are certain 
types of food products on which you would like to 
bid, let us know. We will try to advise you as these 
bids come up. 

When you have developed a lead these men will 
help you follow and do everything they can to help 
you land the business. Then, we have a number of 
engineers to help you in going after any machine work 
or assembly work that you may feel you can or would 
like to do. Finally, we have several men developing 
leads for the food industry. Leads for business, be it 
pectin production, screw machine work, or fish canning. 
Their job is to locate things to do that are in the 
realm of possibility for the food industry—no matter 
what the work is. If you will work with us we will 
be more than glad to work with you. Our engineers 
will give you assistance in getting your production 
underway. All of them have had actual production 
experience in such places as motor plants, aeroplane 
plants, radio plants and so on. They can supply the 
technical knowledge you may lack for the kind of work 
you have facilities to do. 

Now, we can’t find business for 10,000 plants with 
the few men we have in the section—some nine in all— 
but we will assist all of you all we can in any way we 
can, to get war business. In general, we will have 
to be satisfied to point the way for one group of 
companies and hope the rest profit by example. The 
total number of food plants in this country is around 
50,000—how many of these will be seriously cur- 
tailed or shutdown we don’t know, but the number is 
already large and will probably grow. Your business 
has certain definite things to offer. First, you have 
good management—no food business long survives with- 
out it; you have four walls, a roof and a floor, and you 
have semi-skilled and some skilled personnel. As an 
Industry, we can probably do, if we had an opportunity, 
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Convention in New York Well Attended 


| he 26th Annual Convention of the Association Retail 
Confectioners Association of the U. S. at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, June 7 to 10, brought a very fair 
representation of retail candy manufacturers to New York 
for consideration of the present situation in retail manu- 
facture and possible insight into what the future holds 
for this division of the candy manufacturing trade. 

Opening with its usual 
‘**House of Friendship” 
feature, on Sunday night, 
the convention was off to 
a good start with a large 
turn-out of interested 
folks from the supply field 
and wholesale candy man- 
ufacturing industries at- 
tending the Sunday night 
social function. As hosts 
for this occasion, Merck- 
ens Chocolate Co.,° Inc., 
of Buffalo, provided the 
best of “cheer” and hos- 
pitality. 

The formal convention 
program got under way 
on Monday morning with 
a call to order by President M. D. Meiss, who then pro- 
ceeded with his annual message in which he outlined the 
seriousness for retail manufacturers of the present war 
situation and its effect upon sugar, chocolate, etc. Never- 
theless, he said, this is not a time for despair, but the 
situation calls for a martialing of all the ingenuity and 
every device possible so that the retail candy shop be- 
comes more and more the place to which the public will 
turn for its candy. There followed, then, a short report 
by Secretary W. D. Blatner, Chicago, in whose charge 
the details of operating the association have been trusted 
for many years. 

The first formal address of the day was given by Joseph 
W. Hicks, for three months public relations director for 
the National Confectioners Association and now operating 
his own business as public relation’ counsel, who told of 
the fight the industry was making against the 15% excise 
tax on candy included in the tax bill proposed by Henry 
Morgenthau, secretary of the U. S. Treasury. Mr. Hicks 
also outlined some of the work he and his colleagues 
at N.C.A. had accomplished in combatting the unfavor- 
able public reaction toward candy as a result of people’s 
mistaken idea that it is unpatriotic to eat candy when 
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sugar is rationed and is being used for making ethyl 
alcohol in powder. Mr. Hicks was followed by Christo- 
pher W. Browne, editor of a business paper covering the 
field of Packaging, whose address, in condensed form is 
carried in another section of this issue. 

The afternoon symposium, titled “Carrying Our Busi- 
ness Through War-Time” was conducted by John H. 
Jacobs, O. P. Bauer Confectionery Co., Denver, Colo., 
and featured such speakers as H. L. Jeffery, Jr., Maud 
Muller Candy Co., Dayton, Ohio, who spoke on “Ration- 
ing, and Substitutes for Unobtainable Items”; Mrs. Rus- 
sell Stover, Mrs. Stover’s Bungalow Candies, Kansas 
City, Mo., whose topic was “Personnel Problems Now”; 
Forrest Murphy, Herz Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., who 
discussed the subject of “Advertising During the Emer- 
gency”; Herbert R. Dimling, Dimling’s Candy Shops, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who talked on “Candy Packaging 
Changes,” and Dal Hitchcock, director of the U. S. Labor 
Department’s post-war division, who explored the subject 
of “Small Business Now, and After the War.” 

The Candy Clinic, an annual feature of the A.R.C. 
Convention, was held on Tuesday and occupied the mem- 
bers most of the day. Under direction of George Freder- 
ick, Busy Bee Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., members freely 
discussed their own candies and those which their fellow- 
members from other cities brought with them to the 
Clinic. The Annual dinner-dance and entertainment were 
held in the Hotel ballroom that evening. 


With adjournment scheduled for noon on Wednesday 
so that its members could view the N.C.A. Convention 
and Exposition at the nearby Waldorf hotel, the final ses- 
sion Wednesday morning was given over to discussion of 
technical and production problems by Dr. Stroud Jordan, 
James King and M. H. Gianini. Formal questions which 
had been sent in prior to the convention were answered 
at first, and thereafter other questions from the floor 
were answered by the three “experts.” 


All officers were re-elected. They include: M. D. Meiss, 
president; E. G. Wieda, vice president; Seymour Neill, 
vice president; and W. D. Blatner, secretary-treasurer. 
Two new directors were elected—George R. Frederick, 
replacing Heber Harter, and Herbert R. Dimling, replac- 
ing George Kaiser. These and the following make up 
the board of directors: John Mavrakos; Laurence A. 
See; Harold H. Jensen; John H. Jacobs; H. L. Jeffery, 
Jr. and Mrs. Russell Stover. No place or date has been 
set for the next year’s convention, but it is probable the 
Association will follow the lead of N.C.A. in choice of a 
place and date, if any. 
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The Exposition - 


19th Annual Confectionery Industries Exposition called 
real “buyers’ event” by candy men and supply firms. 


| HE MOST notable thing about the 19th Annual 
Confectionery Industries Exposition, held in connec- 
tion with the 59th Annual Convention of the National 
Confectionery Association, was the absence of :on- 
fectionery machinery, which has made former Ex- 
positions notable, and the manner in which other firms 
on raw materials and flavors, some of them far oversold, 
have yet managed to meet the shortages and restrictions 
of our war economy with little interruption in their 
service. 

A number of interesting comparisons were possible by 
combining the names of the 50 exhibitors on the basis of 
their home sales offices, their products, their appearance 
as advertisers in the confectionery trade press and their 
featuring of new or established products. 

Territorily, the exhibitors divided about two-thirds to 
one-third between Eastern firms and Middlewestern or 
Western firms,. respectively, the Eastern firms apparently 
finding it more advantageous to exhibit at an Exposition 
held in New York. By actual count, Eastern firms out- 
numbered Western firms by 35 to 15. On the basis of 
products, the break-down shows the following products: 
Packaging Materials were high, with 11 exhibits; Corn 
Products and Confectionery Machinery firms were sec- 
ond, with 9 exhibits each; Sugar and Flavor firms were 
third, with 6 exhibits each; two firms exhibited Fruits; 
end the following, with one exhibit each, bring the total 
to 50: Chemicals, Gelatine, Chocolate, Nuts, Pectin, Leci- 
thin, Oils (fats). Based on space in THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER alone, for the past year, exhibitors 
who are also advertisers fell slightly below the non- 
advertisers, the former numbering 23 and the latter, 27. 

Retaining the loose grouping thus set up, but following 
out our original statement pertaining to the absence 
of machinery exhibits, it should be stated that several 
firms had machinery on the floor, notably Package Ma- 
chinery Company, of Springfield, Mass., which showed 





their newest development, the DF (die fold) bar wrapper 
that is adjustable and makes a uniformly sized, perfectly 
formed bar wrap regardless of the shape, size or tex- 
ture of the candy. Extremely versatile, this wrapper will 
handle any type of currently popular wrapping materia 
—cellulose, glassine, waxed paper, foil, ete. Also, it 
develops, this machine will handle an inner liner without 
in any way interfering with the gluing of the outer 
wrap. This exhibit and two others were the only ones 
by machinery firms to show the type of equipment which 
in former years had taken up large exhibit space in the 
Show. Burrell Belting Company of Chicago displayed 
its full line of belting and specialty materials, with How- 
ard Aylesworth and Paul Buss in attendance to greet and 
meet their many friends. 

Union Standard Equipment Company and National 
Equipment Company showed illustrations of various 
machinery they offer under, normal circumstances and 
were well supplied with literature covering their lines. 
National also featured the fact that its plant was “en- 
listed” in war work. J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., Vacuum 
Candy Machinery Co., and Thomas Burkhard, Inc., show- 
ed a few articles of smaller equipment and supplied visi- 
iors with information and literature on their lines. 

Represented in the displays covering the subject of 
Packaging were the duPont “Cellophane” division with 
a conservative showing of every type of candy for which 
its cellulose material has been, or can be, used. Its theme, 
illustrated on the booth background, featured pack- 
age development, laboratory analysis, market research 
and engineering service. Four firms featured boxes of 
Various kinds, three featured their service in providing 
printed wraps of various kinds using various materials, 
one showed dummy candies and displays, one stressed 
candy cups, display materials and box “findings,” and 


another, W. E. R. Ribbon Corp., New York, showed a 





At left: President Gott and Herman Hoops caught in an informal pose with Richard G. Massock (center), lunch peak At right: 
“Quizz Kids” Lavery and Stang smile at a quip by one of the other speakers at the opening session. 
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BEST “TIP’’ ON 
THE MARKET 


LOOKING FOR A MONEY-MAKER? 


Wherever sold, Exchange Pectin Jelly Candy i is 
first choice—pays off promptly in fast-growing 
repeat business. With Exchange perfected formulas 
and the proved economy of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin, you can’t miss making profits. 


sage 


for June, 1942 


Run a test batch yourself —see the brilliant clarity 
and always-tender texture of Exchange Pectin 
Candy. Learn how it cuts production time—sets 
and cools in a few hours—packs perfectly in bulk. 


Then try one—and see if you can keep from eating 
another. For proof of profit, use the coupon now. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago 99 Hudson St., New York 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Products Dept., Div. 206 Ontario, California 


Send us costs and specifications on Exchange Pectin 


Goods. 
Firm Name 


Street 





brilliant display of boxes in plain wrapping papers which 
were made outstanding through the use of appropriate 
ribbons tied in a variety of ways to give them customer 
interest and pleasing appearance. 

The Corn Products houses, most of them heavily over- 
sold, did not achieve their usual brilliance in booth plan- 
ning or decoration. Corn Products Refining Co., for in- 
stance, used a very plain set-up, against the background 
of which they showed framed reproductions of the color 
advertisements the firm has run in a number of national 
magazines during the past year. American Maize-Pro- 
ducts Co. had a rather simple stage-like booth with a 
curtain backdrop and small displays of their products. 
The Hubinger Company of Keokuk, Iowa, built a plain 
booth in agreeable colors, and in a round cut-out panel 
at the center they placed glass tubes which showed, first 
plain kernels of corn, and then, syrups and other products 
made from corn. Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa, had a full 
force in attendance, but contented themselves with a 
plain backdrop in dark color against which they hung 
enlarged photos of their home plant. Union Starch Sales 
Co., Columbus, Indiana, used the slogan “Nutrition for 
Victory” above their booth and in a center panel, a shield 
bearing the words “Corn in the Field Will Not Win the 
War” before a relief fantasia of a corn syrup plant and 
confectionery plant with lighted windows and on each 
side, illuminated color pictures of corn in the field. For 
tie-in with the national war effort, Union’s booth was 
perhaps the outstanding of all corn products houses rep- 
resented. 


A “V” for Victory in red and white sugar sticks en- 
twined with red, white and blue roses,—all made of sugar 
by Charles Courly—made the American Sugar Refining 
Co. booth outstanding among the exhibits featuring 
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Sugar. This patriotic display stood out against a yellow 
and blue background and was flanked on each side by 
sugar in bags and barrels. A table display held 16 
types of sugar and three kinds of liquid sugar. 

One of the most active exhibits at the convention was 
that of Swift & Co., which featured dried egg whites, but 
placed most emphasis upon the various oils and fats for 
confectionery use which the company has brought to the 
foreground since the coconut oil situation went bad. 
The background of the display featured the patriotic 
motive again, showing fantastic sketches of guns, tanks, 
ships and planes. On the display stand itself there were 
drums, glass jars and other packages containing their 
confectioners oil, their spray oil, butter, and other fat 
products usable by the candy maker. Ross & Rowe also 
featured confectioners fats, as well as flavors, lecithin and 
plastic milk. Merck and Company, Rahway, N. J., 
showed their acids and vitamins, using a small booth to 
very best advantage by eliminating much of the “window. 
dressing” and giving their products greatest visibility 
through use of a plain set-up. 

Notable by their absence from the Exposition were 
some of the largest supply firms in the Flavoring business. 
Nevertheless, those five who featured flavors for candy 
did a good job for their entire industry. H. Kohnstamm 
& Co., of New York and Chicago, used about the same 
set-up they used in Chicago last year, featuring a booth 
with several display tiers with a mirror combination 
running down through the center. On these display tiers 
were containers holding the company’s various flavors 
and certified colors. James B. Long and Co. of Chicago, 
used finished candies containing their featured flavors to 
tell the sales story of Long flavors. General Drug Company 
had an educational display with a young lady on duty 
handing out literature on the company’s principal pro- 
duct, lignin vanillin, and information about supply, etc. 
A new vanilla flavor was featured in one of the other 
booths. 

Walter Baker & Co., whose president, C. H. Gager, ap- 
peared on the first day’s program of the convention, 
brought their famous statue of the equally famous “La 
Belle Chocolatiere,” and a large staff from their sales 
and production divisions to interview candy manufac- 
turers in quest of advice and information. 

T. R. Schoonmaker again headed the Brazil Nut Ad- 
vertising Association’s exhibit, which showed enlarged 
photos of nut sources and processing and included shell- 
ed, unshelled and salted Brazil nuts. Two firms, Mawer- 
Gulden-Annis and C. M. Pitt & Sons Co., featured fruits 
in their displays. 

“Personals” picked up at the Exposition include the 
information that Harry W. Kinney, Union Starch Sales 
Co., could not attend the Show because of an injury 
he sustained while playing golf recently. George E. 
Corson, head of Clinton Company’s home office sales div- 
ision, celebrated his birthday on Tuesday, June 9, with 
appropriate gifts and messages at various times of the 
day and night from his colleagues. Thomas Burkhard, 
with nothing to sell, spent his time playing practical jokes 
on one and all. His best stunt was inflating a cellophane 
bag, holding it in his left hand, and making it pop with 
a loud noise when he shook hands with you. Burr Gil- 
lette and Steve Smith of J. W. Greer Co., also with noth- 
ing to sell because their company is almost 100% in war 
work, took an active interest in the Convention and spent 
many pleasant hours with friends and competitors. Kath- 
erine Langwill, writer for THe MANUFACTURING CoNFEC- 
TIONER on technical subjects, is about to begin work 
toward her Ph. D. degree at Columbia, working on fer- 
mentation of carbohydrates and its importance to nutri- 

(Turn to page 24, please) 
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CARGO 
VSS ab 


Taking the place of ships carrying vanilla beans 
from Mexico, Java, Tahiti, Madagascar and other 
sources. A NEW SYNTHETIC ... releasing trans- 
ports for the all-out effort of the United Nations. 
Helping. through creative chemistry, to build the 
“bridge of ships” . .. a vital link in our front line 
of attack. 


PLANIFOLINE 


A carefully balanced—synthesized reproduction 
of the physical and natural entities found in the 
extractive matter of the finest vanilla beans. In 
taste and aroma, possessing all the characteristics 
of Pure Vanilla. 


ECONOMICAL-PRACTICAL-EFFECTIVE 


For industrial use only . . . in various concentra- 
tions. Particularly adaptable for use in the ice 
cream, baking and confectionery industries. 


WHEREVER THE TASTE OF PURE VANILLA IS 
DESIRED ... WHEREVER VANILLA SUGAR IS USED 


PLANIFOLINE TWO FOLD......... $ 8.00 per gallon 
PLANIFOLINE FOUR FOLD........ 13.00 per gallon 
PLANIFOLINE EIGHT FOLD. ....... 21.00 per gallon 
30.00 per gallon 


PLANIFOLINE TWELVE FOLD...... 





LABORATORIES, INC. 


1533 OLMSTEAD AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « DALLAS « DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 
Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal + Toronto » Vancouver * * Winnipeg 


Horasynll 


Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S. A. — Mexico City 
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COMPANIES ATTENTION 


Special Bulletin No. 1942 


BURRELL Glazed Belts and 
Endless Feed and Cooling Tame 
Belts have been put in 


Class 1-A 


by the Special Board of 


PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


and have been DRAFTED into 
Regular Service by the Confec- 
tionery Manufacturers for the 
Duration of the Industry. 


signed: Byuan L. Belts 


Aide-de-Candy 


AT EASE!! 


BURRELL Belts have an envi- 
able Service Record and can be 
depended on in an Emergency. 
As an All-Out Aid to th Confec- 
tionery Industry that will set 
you at ease about all your belt 
problems, we give you 


BURRELL PRODUCTS 


“BUY PERFORMANCE" 


BURRELL BELTING CO. 


—Co-Ordinators— 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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tion. V. O. Hermann, who recently acted as toastmaster 
at a testimonial dinner given in Chicago in behalf of 
Harry Woodruff, Atlas Copper & Brass Mfg. Co., never 
did get back to New York in time to take in the Con- 
vention. 

N. E. Knudson, advertising man handling the account 
of General Drug Co., New York, spent a great deal of 
time in his client’s booth. Probably getting some new 
copy slants on Lignin Vanillin. Charles Wilbur and 
Larry Whelan, Armour’s dried egg whites and refinery 
division heads, respectively, spent a day at the Exposi- 
tion. E. A. Terry, mechanical superintendent of Wallace 
& Co., Brooklyn, reports that on him has fallen the job 
of setting up Wallace’s new plant when the firm finally 
makes its move to new quarters. E. G. Derby of Walter 
Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass., and Will Copp, the 
“M.C.’s” Eastern manager, both Boston U. alumni, rem- 
inisced over their days at college, though neither would 
confess how long ago that was. “Doc” Meibes and Ed. 
Yunkers met all comers at the James B. Long booth. 
“Jim” Long’s duties with Army Intelligence prevented 
his being present. 

Anyone wanting to know what every young father 
should know might consult Howard Ayelsworth of Bur- 
rell Belting Co., whose proudest possession is a photo of 
himself feeding his daughter of several months. M. L. 
Chapman of California Fruit Growers Exchange arrived 
a day late, but was among the busier supply firm execu- 
tives during the rest of the show. Claude E. Price, who 
was to have helped represent Swift & Co. at the Exposi- 
tion, was absent by virtue of his having taken a position 
as superintendent of a new candy factory outside of the 
U. S., as of June 1. Bob Thurber was kept busy between 
the booths of C. M. Pitt and W. A. Cleary Corp., both 


of which his brokerage firm represents in Chicago. 
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Corn to the Rescue 
of Wartime Candies 


Make more gums and jellies—use them in every 
assortment. They are popular and save war-short 
ingredients. 


Tips for better gum drops - 


® Use Douglas Confectioners “C" (Thin-boiling) 
Starch to get a clearer and better candy with 
longer shelf life. Excellent for summer candies. 


® Use Penford Corn Syrup in the batch. Ask our 
"Service Department" for practical formulas. 


PENICh & FORD 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 
... CEDAR RAPIDS, OWA 


LTD. 
INC. 






Candy Manufacturers Supply 
Chicago Supply Center 


Forty-four Chicago candy manufacturers are proving 
every week that candy can help win the war. They are 
proving that “Candy is Delicious Food”,—and every 
week they are helping 50,000 to 60,000 boys of the 
Armed Services to “Enjoy Some Every Day.” They are 
the candy manufacturing “Minute Men” who supply the 
nationally famous Service Men’s Center in downtown 





Chicago food manufacturers at a luncheon held at the: city’s 

famous Service Men‘s Center recently. Confectionery industry men 

are marked by an “X” and include, left to right: Walter Krait. 

Clinton Sales Co.; George Olsen, Corn Products Sales Co.; and 
A. H. Levitas, Ambrosia Chocolate Co. 
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Chicago at 174 W. Washington St., donating an average 
of 300 lbs. of candy weekly. It is purely an independent 
voluntary project by the people of Chicago, under the 
sponsorship of the Chicago Commission on National 
Defense. 

However, those in the candy industry who know Ameri- 
ca’s sweet tooth and particularly the hearty appetites 
of the soldiers, sailors, and marines can realize how in- 
adequate 300 lbs. of candy is for distribution among 
50.000 healthy boys. An example of just one week-end’s 
chow consumption at the Center is: 22,200 hot dogs, 
3000 hot baked hams, 1500 peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wiches, 2500 layer cakes, 200 coffee cakes, 300 doz. ice 
cream cups, 600 doz. donuts, 220 lbs. of coffee into which 
went 150 lbs. of sugar and 29 gal. of cream, 350 gal. 
milk, 2500 pies, 500 lb. cookies, 500 lb. candy, topped 
with about 30 cases of fruit, and 52,000 cigarettes. 

Every bit of food is free. This is contributed by over 
200 Chicago food manufacturers, of whom 32 are shown 
in our cut with Mayor Kelly at a recent luncheon. 

The confectionery industry may indeed be proud of 
the contributors. Much more confectionery is needed, 
however, and every confectionery manufacturer every- 
where is urged to see that the boys are not wanting any 
candy of which America is so proud. 

Contributions to the Canteen are just as effective in 
support of the war effort as anything one might do, for 
candy contributions are going to support the morale and 
add to the happiness of the boys on leave. The generosity 
of the candy industry is well known in every drive, but 
it was never more needed than now, in war time, to help 
bring smiles and cheer to the boys in the Service. 

Mayor Kelly, Mrs. Kelly, Mrs. Harding assistant to 
Mrs. Kelly, and Mr. I. R. Tucker who is in charge of 
the commissary, are grateful for the spontaneous response 
of the candy industry. Members of the candy committee 
whose job it is to see that the big candy jars are always 
full are A. H. Levitas of Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Walter 
M. Kraft of Clinton Sales Co., and George Olsen of Corn 
Products Sales Co. Candy manufacturers outside of 
Chicago are welcome to donate on a wéekly or monthly 
basis. 

Shipments should be addressed to Mrs. Edward J. 
Kelly, Service Men’s Center Canteen, 174-176 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Annual Candy Survey 
Shows Supply Data 


T 15th Annual Survey of the Confectionery Industry, 
made by the U. S. Department of Commerce with 
the National Confectioners Association cooperating, 
reveals that 1941 sales of confectionery and com- 
petitive chocolate products advanced 11% over 1940, to 
more than 2% billion pounds, and 20% in value, with 
an average value of about l6c per pound. This was 
caused by a sharp advance in consumer purchasing 
power as a result of war production and other factors, 
which offset a slight increase of less than 1% per pound 
in average sales value. 

Predictions for 1942 with reference to the position 
of the candy industry generally must necessarily be 
qualified this year, says the report, since the multitude 
of restrictions on the consumption of raw materials, 
particularly sugar and cocoa beans, already made and 
yet to come, make it practically impossible to foresee 
the future with any degree of certainty. 
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HICH CAME FIRST . 


SAYS MR. SYMBOL 


1 S HARD TO. SAY . BUT---- 





- = = = = «= there is no doubt that 
POLAK'S FRUTAL WORKS, INC. 


comes first when it concerns the quality of 


FRUIT FLAVORS 
OTHER NATURAL FLAVORS 
IMITATION FLAVORS 
ESSENTIAL OILS & TERPENELESS OILS 


Our products are renowned for their out- 
standing qualities, and our prices are 
highly competitive. 


Write today for samples and quotations. 


AD. 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


POLAK'S FRUTAL WORKS, Inc. 


36-14 35th Street Long Island City, New York 
Branches: CHICAGO LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
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To Elmer Goof We Did Pray 

To Flavor the Modern Way 
Alas,.Elmer Stood Aloof 

Spoiling Candy Under Your Roof 


A tedious work and very boring 

Is Elmer's job of flavor oil pouring, 
While he casts a glance so adoring 

The Oil of Lemon is over the flooring! 


Simplicity of use is the big factor in favor 
of M M & R QUALITY FLAVORS in bottled 
units. Users report that it saves money and time 
when you order flavors packaged this modern way. 


Confectionery production methods have changed! 
Merchandising methods have changed! Now MM&R 
invites you to enjoy the advantages of an exclusive 
change’ in flavor oil packaging control. Now you can 
have your orders sub-divided into any size package 
or combination of sizes that your formulae require. 


These smaller packages save time, 
avoid inaccuracies and provide a host 
of money saving advantages. Inquire 
Today! 


“There is a small extra 
charge lor this sub- 
division service. Those 
who preter to continue 
to receive their orders 
as in the past are privi- 

leged to do so 


« Rw og 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, iwc. 


) 221 N. LA SALLE ST 
CHICAGO, ILI 


16 DESBROSSES ST 
NEW YORK, N. ¥Y 
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For the first time the Report carries a complete com- 
pilation of the raw materials used by the reporting 
companies. Based upon the fact that the reporting 
companies represent about 85% of total volume in 
the country, the report has also projected this raw 
materials information in fairly accurate estimates cover- 
ing the entire industry. This information is timely 
in that it will assist both industry and the Government 
in appraising the question of priorities and the alloca- 
tion of raw materials. 

Sugar and cocoan beans together constitute more 
than 50% of the raw materials used by our industry, 
the report reveals. The shipping shortage has already 
limited the supply of these important materials, al- 
though the sugar situation is expected to be eased 
considerably before the summer is over. Of special 
interest to the industry is the fact that returned goods 
in 1941 represented only about %4 of 1%, or in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000, giving evidence that with 
reduced volume of candy available, candy manufacturers 
are able to impose much stricter returned-goods rules 
upon their distributors. In this respect, the war years 
should show a continuing decrease in the returned- 
goods rate. 

There was little change from 1940 to 1941 in the 
methods of distribution used by various types of houses. 
The most important difference was the continued upward 
trend of sales by chain stores. This expansion was most 
pronounced in the case of bar-goods houses and package- 
goods houses. Practically all the gain in _package- 
goods distribution through chains, however, was ac- 
counted for by the expansion of the activities of a 
relatively few concerns. Chain stores have taken a 
larger share of certain types of confectionery during 
the past three years. The increase this year was nit 


| as great as in previous years, being only one-half of 1c. 


The rate of 23.5% of total candy sales distributed 
through chain stores is still far below the 35% to 40% 
of total food sales estimated to be affected through this 
channel. In candy sales, the increase for the chains 
was made at the expense of the independent retailer 

Among the different products, candy bars and packaged 
goods showed the greatest increase in 1941 from 1940. 


Candy Excise Tax 
Killed in Committee 


The House Ways and Means Committee on June 12, 
tentatively decided to reject the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to impose a 15% excise tax 
on candy. The subject may be again before the Com- 
mittée in connection with other tax proposals including 
the proposed tax on soft drinks and an excise tax on 
sugar, but the proposed general sales tax, too, has been 
rejected. The vote on June 12, however, was the first 
reflection of the attitude of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee with respect to the Treasury proposal. 


Frank Slavin, Adelson 
Superintendent. Dies 

Frank Slavin, plant superintendent, Charles Adelson 
Co., New York, died early this month. Mr. Slavin, one 
of the leading production men in the confectionery indus- 
try, had been active in the candy business for about 
25 years. Prior to his connection with the Adelson firm, 
he held an executive position with the old Happiness 
Candy Co. He was active in industry affairs, having been 
a charter member and past president of the New York 
Candy Executive’s Club. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Slavin, and a daughter. 
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Bischoff, Chocolate Maker, 
Dies After Short Illness 


Frederick M. Bischoff, president of F. Bischoff, Inc., 
Brooklyn, died early this month after a short illness. He 
was 58 years old. In 1919, Mr. Bischoff installed a 
second plant of the company in Ballston Spa, N. Y., and 
divided his time between Brooklyn and the second plant. 
He was active in the civic and church affairs of Ballston 
Spa, where he made his residence. For many years Mr. 
Bischoff was a leader in Lutheran church circles in both 
Prooklyn and Queens, and he had helped to found two 
churches, Church of the Reformation in Brooklyn, and © 
Grace Lutheran church in Queens Village, L. I. Surviving 
are his three sons, Frederick, Jr.; Otto, of Brooklyn, and 
Alfred, of Ballston Spa; three daughters, Mrs. A. G. 
Krosbein, Mrs. Minnie Lauer, both of Brooklyn, and 
Mrs. Herbert E. Reich of Chicago. 

Straub, Old Time Candy 
Man. Dies in Michigan 


A. F. Straub, well-known as a candy manufacturer in 
the Middle West in the early part of this century, died 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., late last month. He had spent 
more than 60 years in the candy business, starting as 
a boy in the Ziegler plant in Milwaukee. Later he was 
connected with the Louis Fox & Co., division of National 
Candy Co. in Fort Wayne, Ind. In 1898 he and his 
brother formed their own firm at Traverse City, Mich., 
under the name of Straub Bros. & Amiotte. This com- 
pany continued until 1928, when the business was liqui- 
dated. Since that time Mr. Straub had operated a small 
“home-made” business from his residence in Traverse 
City under the name of Bayshore Candy Co. This 
business will be continued by his son, A. H. Straub. 


April Sales Up 36%, 
Highest in Seven Years 


Sales of confectionery and competitive chocolate prod- 
ucts were up 36% in April of this year compared with 
April, 1941, according to the Dept. of Commerce. This is 
the largest gain recorded for any month, compared with 
the same month of the preceding year, for the past seven 
years. Sales for the first four months of this year were 
29% up over those recorded for the same period last 
year. Poundage sold in April, 1942, was only 8% ahead 
oi the same month last year, whereas the dollar volume 
in April was up 37%. The average value per pound in 
April was 19.2c, nearly 4c more than the price per pound 
in April 1941, and equalling the average value per 
pound for March of this year, which was the highest 
registered during the past five years. 

Curtiss Retains Hicks 
As Publicity Counsel 

Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, has appointed the office 
of Joseph W. Hicks, former public relations counsel for 
the National Confectioners Association, to handle its 
own public relations and industrial relations work, ac- 
cording to a statement by Otto Y. Schnering, president of 
the Company. In addition to this work, Mr. Hicks’ office 
will specialize in business and public opinion surveys 
and management counsel on organization and personnel 
methods. 


Suggest Pro-Rating Sugar 
To Equalize Employment 


The OPA on June 11 made the suggestion that indus- 
trial users of sugar prorate consumption of their monthly 
sugar quotas on a daily basis in order to avoid throwing 
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The crude oils which become rancid and stale 
coffee and the products they enter have been 
removed from Barrington Hall Instantly Solu- 
ble Coffee. Use this 100% pure coffee for 
flavoring and thereby assure the freshness of 
your coffee products. 

BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
132 FRONT ST. 212 N. SECOND ST, 


INSTANTLY PREPARED 


READY 
to Hse 
NOTHING 
to Add 


A Complete Pectin 
Product for Making 
Jellied Candies 











workers out of employment toward the end of each month. 
In offering this suggestion, OPA disclosed that many 
industrial users of sugar had asked revision of the 
present industrial quota, which is 70% of what they 
consumed in each month of 1941, on the ground that 
ctherwise they could not maintain the employment of 
their personnel on a full time basis. 


Swift Man Elected 
Head of Food Teechnolohists 


Dr. R. C. Newton, vice president in charge of re- 
search for Swift & Co., Chicago, was elected president 
ot the Institute of Food Technologists at the close of the 
first day’s sessions of the organization’s annual meeting 
in Minneapolis, June 17. Dr. Newton, a native of Okla- 
homa, has been a member of the Swift scientific staff 
since 1924. His principal work has been research on 
food and the by-products of the meat industry. 


Chocolate Industry Advisory 
Committee Named for WPB 


Formation of a Cocoa and Chocolate Advisory Com- 
mittee for WPB was announced in Washington recently. 
Members of the committee include the following: W. F. 
Crouse, Hershey Chicolate Co., Hershey, Pa.; Russell 
Burbank, Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.; C. H. Gager, 
Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass.; Clive C. Day, 


| Peter Cailler-Kohler Swiss Chocolate Co., New York, 


N. Y.; August Merckens, Merckens Chocolate Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; H. R. Horton, United Chocolate Refiners, 
Inc., Mansfield, Mass.; and John Bachman, Bachman 
Chocolate Co., Mt. Joy, Pa. 
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‘PR DREYER ING 


NEW~Yo RK ,_—N.. Yy. Flavors 






Fortified 


° T . , 
HIS unique catalog "C" contains a handy cross index on 
od True Fruits 


the "Correct Flavor to Use" listed under Food Classifications. 
Send for your copy today. 


P. R. DREYER INC. 
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Extracts 
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Almond Growers Pushing 
Candy in Advertising 


California Almond Growers Exchange, on the expecta- 
tions of a bumper crop of almonds this year, is planning 
an advertising campaign unique in the annals of the 
exchange and unusual in its appeal to buyers. D. R. 
Bailey, general manager of the Exchange, outlined the 
new campaign recently. “This year, instead of advertis- 
ing the products we sell, directly, we are advertising the 
products that our customers, the candy manufacturers, 
sell,” he said in announcing the new program. 

The advertising, to appear in Life and the Saturday 
Evening Post, will feature a series of eartoons that have 
eye-stopping interest. Each of these ads is directed to a 
specific group of the candy-buying public, made just 
whimsically amusing enough to hold reader interest, and 
conspicuously blurbed, “I'll take the one with Almonds.” 
Each carries a dominant name slug, “Almond Candies,” 
with a slogan tying-into the situation in the illustration. 

Following on the heels of a recent announcement that 
the Exchange is anticipating a big crop of fine quality 
almonds for 1942, this promotional program should be 
welcome news to most candy manufacturers. At the 
recent N.C. A. convention, Harold J. Clay of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, hinted of the good almond 
crop prospects. Tying into the big crop and of special 
interest is the conspicuous place given almonds in charts 
of vitamin and mineral values in the government-spon- 
sored nutritional program for the U. S. Candy plant 
sales heads will undoubtedly make the most of this fine 
opportunity to cash-in on advertising costing them noth. 
ing. 

Maple Sugar Boom In 
Output This Year 

This was a boom year for maple sugar and syrup, the 
New England Crop Reporting Service of the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture reported from Boston the middle of May. 
Production was 66% greater than in 1941, with an esti- 
mated total of 12,115,000 pounds, expressed as sugar, 
compared with 7,303,000 pounds in 1941. Most of this 
year’s production went into 1,464,000 gallons of syrup, 
the balance being made into 403,000 pounds of sugar. 
The increase was attributed largely to nearly ideal sugar- 
ing weather, inasmuch as fewer trees were tapped this 
year than last year. 
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VINTLLIN 


LIGNIN VANILLIN. C. P. 


A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 

A NATURAL SOURCE Vanillin 

and manufactured in the United States. 
Requests for samples on your firm's letter- 
head will be promptly answered. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


§ S. Clinton St., Chicago 
1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 
















Interior of Factory 
WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 








CITRIC ACID 
TARTARIC ACID 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


SODIUM CITRATE 


EST. 1849 
Manufacturing Chemists 
CHAS. PFIZER & CQ., INC. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, F. Y. 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Since 1881, The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, lowa 


Our service departments 
will help you with any of 
your technical problems. 


* * * PE Sy 


UNIFORM... DEPENDABLE 


Confectioners’ Corn Syr- Brand 
ups, Thin Boiling Starches, 
Moulding Starch 





CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Territory: Michigan 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
Route 2, Box 177 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
ss 
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Cellophane Order L-20 
Amendment Restricts 


Use of cellophane was further restricted on June 8, 
by an amendment to Order L-20, issued by the Director 
of Industry Operations. The amendment covers cello- 
phane or other transparent cellulose sheets of .003 in. 
or less. The original order covered sheets of .005 in. 
or less. A new plastics conservation order is being 
drawn which will cover use of sheets over .003 in. thick. 
Further restrictions imposed by this amendment pro- 
hibit use of cellophane in window cartons, for carton 
overwraps, for packaging animal food, rubber nipples, 
and candy. The amendment rewrites the entire order, 
consolidates previous amendments, clarifies certain am- 
biguous provisions of the original order, and adds new 
restrictions to the use of cellophane. 


Pulverising Machinery 
In New Home 


Pulverizing Machinery Co., formerly located at Roselle 
Park, N.J., have recently moved to new and larger quar- 
ters at Chatham Road, Summit, N.J. The company’s 
new modern plant is considerably larger and contains 
greatly improved manufacturing and research facilities. 


Perkins of Merck 
Joins U. S. Army 


George W. Perkins has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence by Merck & Co., manufacturing chemists, Rahway, 
N.J., to serve as lieutenant colonel in the Chemical War- 
fare service of the U. S. Army, stationed in Washington, 
D.C. His resignation as executive vice president and 
treasurer of the company was approved by the directors 
on June 16, and his executive offices will remain vacant 
for the duration of the war. Mr. Perkins was a second 
lieutenant in the Field Artillery during World War I 
and served with the Ist Division of the A. E.F. and in 
the Army of Occupation. 


Al Martini, Greer’s First 
Employee, Died in May 


Alfred U. Martignetti, better known to his friends in the 
industry—their number was legion—as “Al Martini”, 
died on May 15, his 45th birthday, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. He leaves a family of six children, his wife hav- 
ing preceded him in death several months ago. Mr. 
Martignetti was the first employee of the J. W. Greer 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., and came to work for Mr. J. W. 
Greer when he was 18 years old. He served the com- 
pany faithfully for the past 27 years. At the time of 
his passing, he was recognized as one of the best practical 
men in the country on chocolate. His cheerful manner 
and helpful suggestions were welcome throughout the 
trade. 


Monsanto Vice President 
To Retire, June 30 


A 4l-year career in the chemical industry will come 
to an end on June 30, when G. Lee Camp retires as a 
vice president, member of the board of directors and co- 
general manager of the Organic Chemicals division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Camp was 
born in Midland, Michigan in 1882 and went to work for 
Dow Chemical Co. there in 1901, rising from a laborer 
until 1929, when he resigned, he had become general 
sales manager in charge of distribution of all Dow 
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products. He remained inactive for a year before he 
joined Monsant as assistant to the president. He served 
in this capacity for a short time and was elected vice 
president, active in sales work. In late 1930 he was 
made a member of the board of directors, and became 
co-general manager of the organic chemicals division in 
1939. 


Portable Dehydrator and 
Mold Inhibitor Announced 


A portable dehydrator which has gained wide recogni- 
tion in the 
dairy industry 
is now being 
announced to 
the confection- 
ery trade by 
Paul D. Hart- 
mann, indus- 
trial consultant 
and_ research 
engineer. Its 
portabil- 
ity makes it es- 
pecially _inter- 
esting to small 
candy plants, as 
well as large 
ones, since this 
feature makes 
its use flexible 
and easily adap- 
table. In the 
Hartmann de- 
hydrator, air is 
passed through a pre-determined number of perforated 
tubes containing calcium chloride pebbles and then cir- 
culated though the usual duct system, or, re-circulated in 
the individual room. Provided with full automatic con- 
trol, which permits maintenance of desired relative hu- 
midity, regardless of season or outside air conditions, 
the Hartmann units are available in “built-to-order” units 
only. Capacities range from 1000 to 4000 cu. feet per 
minute in portable models, and from 2000 to 25,000 cu. 
fi. per minute in stationary duct types. Complete in- 
formation on this unit is available. 





Niesz, Imperial Secretary, 
Dies in Seattle 

Penn Earl Niesz, secretary and treasurer of the Imper- 
ial Candy Co., Seattle, Washington, died on June 4. He 


was 42 years old. 
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45 YEARS OF MAKING FINE CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


For forty-five years now, we've been using only the very finest 
of laboratory-tested raw materials to make Hooton’s Chocolate 
Coatings. We have endeavored, at all times, to produce the finest 
chocolate coatings it is humanly possible to manufacture. Today 
Hooton is making better chocolate coatings—smoother, richer, 
finer—than ever before. 


And just as quality has been our watchword during the past 


forty-five years, it will continue to be our watchword during the. 
years that lie ahead. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY CLEANED 
BETTER THE EASY OAKITE WAY! 


SINCE cleaning is the FIRST STEP in proper mainte- 

mance of packaging machinery, do this essential work 
the best, easiest way you can. Use fast-working, free-rinsing 
Oakite Composition No. 63 or other recommended money- 
saving Oakite material . .. and you will find deposits are 
thoroughly removed without long, hard scrubbing! Let us 
help you simplify and speed clean-up work throughout your 
plant. Write today. 


CAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36C Thames St., New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U.S. and Canada 





‘+ 
When 
you 


think of 
‘| Flavors ||- 

















you think of 
: George 
‘ Byeders Co 


* 427 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO @ MONTREAL 
REPRESENTATIVES: ST. LOUIS—PHILADELPHIA 


* * * * * * * * o * 
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lt made a HIT at the SHOW 


And it’s making more of a hit in users’ plants! 


MODEL DF 


(DIE FOLD) 


Quickly 
adjustable 








E are sure that candy manufacturers who saw our new DF bar 


wrapper at the Show made mental notes of its many important 
advantages . . . When candy machines can again be freely delivered, 
there will be a greater demand than ever for this outstanding model. 
At present it is available only to those who can secure a high priority. 
The DF handles both regular and irregular bars and makes a smooth, 
box-like wrap, free from irregularities. All the packages are of uniform 
size, because the wrapping material is formed over breaker bars and 
tuckers — not over the bar itself. 


End fold is tucked under the bar and firmly held by the sealed seam at bottom — 
no unsightly loose ends. 


















The DF will enclose the bar in an inner and outer wrap at a speed of 100 bars 
per minute. Electric eye locates the printing on the outer wrapper which is cut 
from material in roll form ... And you can select any type of material you prefer, 
for the DF handles them all. 

Note its narrow width — a decided production advantage, for it permits placing 
the DF next to and parallel with the enrober belt, thus facilitating feeding of the 
machine. 





Now being used by leading bar manufacturers, the DF is the kind of 
machine you should know all about. 


Write for our DF Leaflet 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Mexico: Agencia Comercial Anahuac, Apartado 2303, Mexico, D.F. 
Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231, Buenos Aires 
England: Baker Perkins, Led., Peterborough 
Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Led., Melbourne 
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about 





ackaging Shortages 


By CHRISTOPHER W. BROWNE,* 
Editor, Modern Packaging 


ackaging during this emergency has assumed not less 

but more importance. Package material is being called 

on to do things never before expected of it. Military 
supplies are being shipped to all corners of the globe, and 
in the rush of getting them to the places where they are 
needed, they are not always handled gently—they’re 
dumped off the boats and left to lie unprotected in tropi- 
cal or frigid temperatures—and the packaging material 
roust take it! 

This calls for a new appraisal of the functions of pack- 
aging. Heretofore, we have thought of packaging in 
terms of art, and design, and beauty, and sales appeal— 
and those aspects of packaging are very important; but 
that’s as far as some folks go in thinking about it. The 
real values of packaging are less spectacular,—protection, 
for example. A butter carton isn’t particularly thrilling; 
yet it shields the contents from contamination and pre- 
serves its appetizing taste; at a very small cost it prevents 
waste and shrinkage—a cost probably lower than the old 
out-moded butter boat, parchment, kraft paper and string 
which took the clerk’s time and wasn’t any too accurate 
in weight—to say nothing of the convenience to both 
consumer and retailer in the matter of handling. So chalk 
up to the credit of packaging these real and important 
values of protection, economy, and convenience. These 
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today are paramount; glamour is on a temporary leave 
of absence. The emphasis now must necessarily be on the 
functional side. We must all think of packaging in terms 
of utility, because we must place war needs first. 


The unhappy part of it is that war not only uses up the 
same materials required by peaceful pursuits, but the rate 
of consumption is infinitely faster because those materials 
are devoted to destruction. The raw materials of packag- 
ing come from all corners of the earth,—tin, rubber, 
resins for adhesives and pigments, etc. Enemy victories 
and blocked shipping lanes have shut off our supplies of 
many materials, and war production has requisitioned 
much of our materials produced at home. What are 
these materials? What are they being used for, and what 
shall we do about it? The list is long,—about three 
hundred or more different materials are under priorities 
control, and the regulations are becoming more strict. 
We have only seen the beginning. 

METALS, of course, are at the top of the list. 
Aluminum, tin, lead, and their alloys, are all needed 
to make planes, tanks, and guns; so there isn’t any 
to be used for metal foils for packaging and metallic 
inks. 


* Address made before the 26th Annual Convention of the Associated 
Retail Confectioners, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, June 8, 1942. 
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PIGMENTS: Used for inks, coatings, and the pro- 
duction of fancy papers. Chromium, important  in- 
gredient of yellow inks and dyes, is needed by army 
and navy for stainless steel. Titanium, another color 
ingredient, is needed for military paints and smoke 
screens. Naphthalene, source of many reds, is needed 
for marine paints and smokeless powder. Analine, 
product of coal tar, is going into military dyestuffs, 
and explosives instead of into package colors. Zinc, 
used for making many white inks, has been largely 
requisitioned for military uses. Nitric acid, ammonia, 
chlorine, formaldehyde, all of which are important 
in ink making, must now go into army and navy 
service. Cobalt, used for some of the blues, has been 
demanded for military uses. Plain black is apparently 
plentiful. With all these military needs, there still 
is no very acute shortage of colors. The ink makers 
are turning to substitutes—but the important effect as 
far as packaging is concerned, is that the package buyer 
must not be too particular about absolute matching of 
colors. 


GLASS: As yet, there is no shortage of the basic raw 
material needed for making glass containers, and there 
is hardly likely to be, although for a time it looked as 
though soda ash was getting scarce. Makers of glass 
containers have gotten together on a program of sim- 
plification and standardization which not only con- 
serves the material but speeds up production. It means 
that glass users will have to sacrifice individually and 
use stock molds for the time being, but that’s far better 
than going without containers. A graver problem, how- 
ever, is that of closures, for which the metal is very 
scarce. In some cases it is possible to resort to plastics, 
but these in turn aren’s always obtainable. Some pro- 
gress is being made in developing paperboard closures 
which are impregnated with substance which render 
them water-tight, but it may be a little time before 
much relief can be expected from that quarter. 


PAPER AND PULP: Although the demand for 
paper, paperboard, corrugated containers and other 
materials had doubled and tripled for war purposes, 
our country is in a very enviable position because 
of an almost inexhaustible natural supply of pulp wood. 
Some people are still under the mistaken notion that 
there is a paper shortage, but that is not the case. A 
year ago there was a good deal of shouting which 
resulted only in a tremendous amount of forward 
buying, production was below capacity, and the situation 
looked very serious. Some of the mills resorted to ex- 
treme measures to catch up with demand, but buyers 
soon quit hoarding. Today—and for the past several 
months—production is comfortably ahead of capacity; 
and the paper buyer can obtain prompt delivery in 
quantity of virtually every kind of paper with few ex- 
ceptions. 

I could go on and review the situation with respect 
to other materials, but the point is that there are very 
few businesses which are not affected by shortages in 
the matter of packaging. The luxury lines, naturally, 
are hardest hit, because they are first to be denied scarce 
materials and the last to be allowed priorities. For 
instance, how would you like to be in the cosmetic 
business? In that line, package appeal is paramount. 
Each year they must devote careful study and prep- 
aration to the development of new packages, supported 
by fresh and interesting displays, both of which must 
present all sorts of novelty elements with new devices 
and methods of attracting attention. But now! they 
face most drastic and far-reaching restrictions in in- 
gredients for their products as well as their pack- 
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aging materials. England has come to the conclusion 
that cosmetics are essential to morale, but we haven't 
been in the war long enough to think that far. If some 
of the cosmetic people stay in business, they'll be lucky. 
One of the materials section chiefs down at Washington, 
with whom I talked about plastics for cosmetic pack- 
aging, made the remark: “It seems a shame to make 
people quit using some of these beautiful things—we'll 
come back to them some day; but there is a war on now, 
and we've got to have these raw materials for munitions. 
The cosmetic people have got to get along without 
them.” 

To my mind, anyone in the confectionery field is in 
a very fortunate position with regard to packaging 
material. Your business, too, depends in large measure 
on package appeal, and some of the packages produced 
and used in the confectionery line are exquisite ex- 
amples of beauty in design. Paper and paperboard 
have always been the mainstay of your packaging—and 
there’s plenty of that. The research departments of the 
paper manufacturers are working hard to develop pro- 
ducts to take the place of other materials which are 
short—for example, paints are being packaged in fibre 
containes instead of tin; lipsticks are appearing in 
paper tubes instead of copper cases; and very soon, I 
have no doubt, tooth paste and shaving cream will 
be sold in specially coated paper tubes. 

Yes, the candyman is in a fortunate position, com- 
pared with most lines of business. Does that fact 
warrent him in proceeding blithely and unconcernedly 
along the path of packaging as usual—flaunting pack- 
ages of undimmed lusture while other people are pulling 
the belt tighter and tighter? I hardly think so, for 
several reasons. In the first place, who is bold enough 
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to predict what additional priority regulations will be 
issued tomorrow? There seems to be an ample supply 
of paper today, for instance; but suppose a power 
shortage makes it necessary to shut down some of the 
mills; or suppose a lack of transportation facilities makes 
it impossible to deliver supplies to the point where they 
are fabricated or used? 

For another thing, is it wise—just because you can— 
to dazzle with over-decoration—when the general pub- 
lic eyes with disfavor any package which appears too 
ornate or, too expensive when the whole world is being 
taught to conserve? Instead of attracting favorable 
attention, you may develop ill will. 


W vw 
No, it seems to me that the present is more a time for NOW USE MUTUAL ROUNDS 


moderation and _  conservatism,—a time when the 





functions of packaging should be foremost in our Tins are out. But you need not scrap 
thoughts. This does not mean the unnecessary sacri- your round assortments! MUTUAL 
fice of beauty—there is no priority on good taste. The Rounds” will see you through. 


ancient Greeks knew that some of the most beautiful 
designs are the simplest. I heard a designer say the STOCK DESIGNS EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
other day that if the war did nothing but eliminate 
some decorative monstrosities in packaging it would be 
worthwhile. I don’t feel quite that keenly about it, 


We have a complete line of 20 stock designs 
available in 6 to 8-color lithography. A number of 
designs are also available for exclusive use by volume 


but I still would approve eliminating a lot of gim-cracks buyers. Special service on your own designs. Im- 
and gingerbread that contribute nothing to beauty or mediate delivery anywhere. Low prices. Ask for 
functionalism. MUTUAL “Rounds.” 

What are some of the things you can do to absorb We also make novelty or seasonal boxes for the 
some of the shocks that are yet to come? Some of them Candy Trade. Heart boxes are our specialty. 


are pretty obvious. For one thing, you can watch your 
inventories of packaging materials and begin planning 
against the day when that inventory is exhausted. Don’t 

take it for granted that you can replace that inventory MUTUAL PAPER BOX CORP. 
i New materials are placed under control seee W, Slertecn 88 CIMCASO, LINO 
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Whenever you can, get in step with programs of 
simplification as to sizes and styles. Even though your 
margin may permit the costlier special pack, if you 
practice restraint for the duration it may help to re- 
lease man-power needed in other directions. 


Waste collection, right at the moment, isn’t as badly 
needed as it was a few months ago. Just now there 
seems to be more on hand than can be absorbed. But 
the need will arise again. Be ready to resume your 
co-operation with all such plans. 

Those, however, are suggestions which you will find 
in every business paper—and incidentally, your business 
papers are more full of meaty value for you than they 
ever have been. Make it a point to read them regularly. 
But I would like to voice some ideas which you may 
not encounter so commonly. One is this: 

Did it ever occur to you that the individual pack- 
aging of branded and trade-marked merchandise is 
one of the fundamentals of our system of private enter- 
prise? It represents the right of any man or woman 
to go into any business he or she pleases at any time 


or place, and make an effort to obtain and retain the 


Individeal quality and service. Right now we mut at WRAPPING MACHINES 
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bend to the breeze. We must adapt ourselves to short- = eS SENIOR MODEL wrcge’: 100 

ages and adopt standardizations and simplifications. AR a gh 

But that doesn’t mean that we must sacrifice our in- TIMES fs just one reason why 325 to 425 pleces per minute 
dividuality. Hence, as you make these necessary modi- ee ee te Gath, iinies aks be hes tin 
fications in your packages, make sure that you retain These machines, suitable for most exacting coquivoments 
your individuality. Don’t let the changes destroy ioe, ts ae alder de -- — ee 

your identity. Even if a concern is selling its “ee Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 

output to the Army today, tomorrow that concern wi 

a. to go back to the civilian market; it had better IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


make sure that name and trade mark are still known. 
If you have to change colors on your packages—and it’s MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.=- - - U. S. A. 
in the bounds of possibility, that if the war goes on long : —— 
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RIBBON SPECIALISTS 


Large Range of Ribbons 
For Candy Packages 


Gauze Ribbons—Satin and 
Novelty Effects—Ribbonzene 
and Tinsels 


"Where quality merchandise 
Costs no more" 


W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


Fourth New York, N. Y 
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AVLON’S 










MAPLE 


“For delicious maple * Satin— Messaline—Tinsel— 
candies use Avion's 7 

Maple, a real maple 
sugar, concentrated. 
Write for working Immediate Delivery 
sample." ra 


AVLON’S FLAVORS 


Springtel 









CANDY TIED WITH 
Means 


IBBONS ——More Sales 


We have largest stock in the 
Middle West 


Novelty Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 


—Ready-Made Bows—and 
Rosettes. 








R.C. Tart Ct. 


429 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 
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on a drab gray—you can still maintain a design which 
the public will recognize as yours. 

And as you make these necessary economics and modi- 
fications, turn them to advantage by telling your 
customers about them in a manner that reflects credit 
on you—that is, in a perfectly legitimate way and in 
good taste, make capital of them. For instance, a coffee 
company is obliged to change over from tin to glass 
and then to paper bags. It is telling its customers 
about these changes, and saying in effect: “We are glad 
to make these sacrifices because we believe by so doing 
we are helping to win the war.” You can do a 
a similar thing in your advertising or in your customer 
contacts, and your customers will go along with you. 

One final point: You have heard it said that as a result 
of the war, packaging will suffer a setback from which 
it will never recover; that never again will people go 
back to the beautiful and attractive packages we had 
in former days. 

Don’t you believe it! This country won’t put up with 
these disturbed world conditions for very long. We'll be 
back to the peaceful pursuits we love after we have 
restored world order. We are a nation of free spenders. 
We want a high standard of living and we are willing 
to pay for it. We know the value of beauty and sani- 
tation and protection and we are going to insist that our 
business and industrial structure shall make and sell us 
the best things in the w6rld. We are committed to good 
packaging because of the benefits which good packaging 
can give us. Good packaging is doing a utility job dur- 
ing the emergency; it will come back stronger than ever 
after the emergency is over. 


CONVENTION — 


(Continued from page 16) 
when changes in formulas are contemplated, to take into 
consideration all conditions of storage, weather, etc., the 
new candy may meet in being shipped to various parts 
of the country, and how successfully this works out. 
Speaking of maintenance of machinery and equipment, 
George Mohlman advocated the setting up of a sane 
maintenance program based on “prevention” rather than 
on “repair” of breakdowns. “Hire a top-notch main- 
tenance man,” he said, “and pay him well. You cannot 
get a good man for this work unless you pay well for it.” 
N. V. Diller outlined the general aspects of his company’s 
purchasing policies and discussed various inventory meth- 
ods. Of the “‘first-in, first-out” inventory method he stated 
that once this system has been installed in a plant, it 
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enough, all packages may get to look like a dingy black 





must be continued forever if utter confusion in inventory 
matters is to be avoided. Institution of this system depends 
largely upon the individual company and its ability to 
make it work. 

James A. King, answering a question from the floor 
relative to sanding starch jellies and gums said that the 
finished candies could be covered with a hardened vege- 
table oil of about 96° to 98° and then rolled into dry 
milk powder. This suggestion was made in connection 
with the sugar shortage and the effort of candy manu- 
facturers to find something else than sugar with which 
to do their sanding. He also suggested that where a 
manufacturer was close to a ready supply of whole sweet 
milk, such a concern could make caramels from the whole 
liquid milk and then condense the whole batch, rather 
than try to condense the milk separately. Substitutes for 
coconut (shredded and toasted) he listed as corn meal and 
flakes and cracker meal (made of flour, water and salt) 
Soy bean grist, toasted, has been used successfully to 
replace toasted coconut. 

Thursday morning’s session was devoted to considera- 
tion of the Association’s future policies and was open to 
members only. President Gott outlined the present N.C.A. 
program and discussed the future policies in terms of 
Wartime problems in Washington including rationing, 
price ceilings, transportation regulations, Federal legisla- 
tion, etc.; in terms of state legislation; and in terms of 
fact-finding both on business matters and technical ques- 
tions. The development of a favorable public relations 
program was also discussed at some length. 

At noon on Thursday, members partook of a typical 
Thursday meal as served to soldiers in our Army camps. 
This was by way of an introduction to Col. Rohland 
H. Isker, director of the Subsistence Research Labora- 
tory of the Quartermaster Corps, Chicago, who was the 
featured speaker at this luncheon. Col. Isker, introduced 
to members of the press at a special reception on Tues- 
day, described some of the work of his department in 
planning and securing the most nutritional food for the 
Army boys under the various conditions to which their 
duties take them. He described the emergency rations and 
how they were evolved, putting special emphasis upon 
the candy portions included in several of the meals used 
under emergency conditions. 

At the afternoon session on Thursday, the featured 
speaker was A. Rush Watkins, chief of the Conversion 
section, Food Supply Branch, War Production Board, 
who outlined the program adopted to double America’s 
war production effort without adding new plant buildings 
and indicated how the confectionery industry could, and 
was expected to, participate. He mentioned that much 
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greater emphasis is now being placed upon dehydrated 
foods and that the facilities of the canning industry, first 
thought to be adequate to handle dehydration alone, 
were not sufficient to fill the new method. He pointed out 
that this phase of keeping our Armed Forces and our 
Allies properly fed might bear investigation by candy 
manufacturers planning to tie in directly with war work. 
Following this address, members of the industry from 
various trading areas reported on conditions, general and 
specific, which would affect the sale and distribution of 
candy in their territories during the coming months. 
It develops that areas having either large war industries 
or Army training camps, or both, are exceedingly favor- 
able for candy sales just now, but volume reductions 
arising from curtailment of sugar, cocoa beans, and 
other raw materials are giving manufacturers in these 
areas real concern. Most of those reporting, however, 
struck an optimistic note and expressed certainty that 
the industry’s ingenuity would see them through the worst. 

The convention was closed on a light note in the final 
address of Gene Flack, noted ambassador of goodwill for 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, New York. 
In his own inimitable way, combining the best character- 
istics of a top-notch raconteur and first-rate salesman, 
Flack indicated that most business men were agreed we 
would have a very prosperous era from the present up 
until the middle of 1944, after which most economists 
were reluctant to predict anything. Now, he stated, is the 
time to prepare for this period after 1944, for even in 
worst years of the depression, a great volume of goods 
was bought and sold, and firms with the brains and in- 
testinal fortitude to go ahead, got a great deal of this 
business. Our national income is higher today than it 
ever has been in our history, and through enforced sav- 
ings now, people are being prepared to meet the years 
following our war economy when business and industry 
must again be re-adjusted to the normal activities of 
peace-time. 

All available space for the dinner-dance was sold a few 
days before the event took place on Thursday evening. 
Almost 800 members, guests and representatives of the 
supply trade attended this gala event, held in the grand 
ballroom of the hotel. 

At the election held in connection with the directors’ 
meeting on Sunday June 6, the following were named as 
new directors of the Association for the coming year: 
R. C. Carpenter, California Peanut Co., Oakland, Cal.; 
Harold S. Clark, D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. C. 
Fuller, Daggett Chocolate Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Olin 
Davis, King Candy Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; Herman L. 
Hoops, Hawley & Hoops, New York City; R. E. (Bob) 
McCormack, Bob’s Candy and Pecan Co., Albany, Geor- 
gia; Paul G. Sandell, Miss Morris Candies, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; James O. Welch, James O. Welch Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; and E. R. Wood, Pan Confection 
Factory, Chicago. 

Directors continuing on the board include: Bernard 
D. Rubin, Sweets Co. of America, Hoboken, N. J.; C. R. 
Kroekel, Kroekel-Oetinger, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; O. F. 
Sealy, Johnson-Fluker Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Theodore Stemp- 
fel, E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago; A. C. Baker, Brecht 
Candy Co., Denver, Colo.; and Alfred Beaudry, Beaudry 
Bros. Candy Co., Los Angeles, Cal. All members of the 
executive staff were re-elected, including Philip P. Gott, 
president; Harry L. Brown, Brown & Haley, Tacoma, 
Wash., vice president; S. W. Hallstrom, Walter Johnson 
Candy Co., Chicago, vice president; and Arthur L. Stang, 
Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
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WATKINS — 
(Continued from page 18) 

50% of the operations of the war work now being done. 
We can say to any of these agencies, “Rather than build 
new plants, uproot labor, and build shelter for this 
labor, let us do the work. We can do a good job for 
you; we have the labor, and it is already housed, and 
best of all, we have the management skill to do you 
a good job.” 

This conversion job that some of you will have to 
do must not be delayed. There is work available, but it’s 
not unlimited. Already we are feeling a serious pinch 
in metals and it will probably grow worse. The bottle- 
neck is proving to be raw materials, not facilities, and 
because this is true there are going to be companies 
who want to convert from whom there will be no 
business available. For that reason perhaps the most 
fortunate companies are those companies that were 
first cut off from their regular business. They have 
had to hunt for work in order to survive. They have 
been hunting when the hunting was good. The hunt- 
ing is still good, but the season will be closed before 
long. If you need or think you will need to convert, 
start on the job now. There almost certainly won't 
be enough business for everyone and unless you get your 
plant converted to war business soon there may not 
be business available for you. 


Fritzsche’s 26th Employee Joins Up 

Coley T. Brown, assistant to John H. Montgomery of 
Fritzsche Bros., New York, has been given a commission 
as lieutenant in the U. S. Navy and is stationed in 
Washington D.C., at present. He is the firm’s 26th em- 
ployee to enter the nation’s armed forces. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE: Two 

150 Ib. Racine Chocolate Melting 
Kettles. Motors attached, Excellent 
condition. Barbara Fritchie Chocolate 
Shoppe, Box 644, Frederick, Md. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 3 

Bag Peanut Roaster; One Peanut 
Fryer, large size, latest design; Two 
Peanut Cooling Tables, complete .with 
motors; One Peanut Blancher. This 
equipment is in good working condi- 
tion. Ucanco Candy Co., Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Medium Size Candy 

Plant with complete modern Starch 
Enrober and Hard Candy Depart- 
ment. 100 Miles from Chicago. Low 
rent. Or business and equipment may 
be moved to any desired location. Will 
accept any reasonable deal. Address 
E-5423, c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cont 
plete plant of confectionery machin- 
ery, operating at present, for sale. 
Such as National Equipment Continu- 
ous Cooker, Package Machinery 
Wrapping Machine, Vacuum pans, 
several sizes of Steam Jacketed kettles, 
also with mixers, Steel Mogul and 
Depositor, Starch drier and _ sifter, 
several others. Write Box D-4422, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Racine 

beater and cooler. Good condition 
and a real bargain. Consists of a 
beater with frame which holds cooler 
above it. Willing to sell at a very 
reasonable price. Address Box D- 
4426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING CoN- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


ONE Model “K” Kiss Wrapper ; One 

Hildreth Form 3 Pulling Machine, 
Address A1424, THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


1 NO. 3 Schultz-O’Neill Sugar Pul- 

verizer, without collector. In A-l 
condition. Too large for our use. 
$250.00. Spangler Candy Co., Bryan. 
Ohio. 
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Candy Factory in Southern California 

for sale, established eighteen years, 
doing good business in penny and five 
cent numbers, well equipped for hard 
candy, marshmallow and chews. Em- 
ploy sixteen people. Owner expects to 
be called by draft board. Address 
E-5427, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER- 


FOR SALE. Caramel Cutters, Thos. 

Mills & White 4-20”, 2-15”; Ball 
Beater—5 ft.; Huhn Starch Dryer; 
Cut Roll Machine; Chocolate Kettles 
—National Equipment and Racine— 
2-500 Ib. 5-300 Ib. 2-150 Ib.; Carrier 
Air Conditioning Unit—15 ton prac- 
tically new; Revolving Pans 36” di- 
ameter ; D. C. 120 V. Motors % to 13 
H.P. Address Box C-3424 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 








COPPER STEAM JACKETED 

KETTLES, 25 gallon capacity to 
250 gallon sizes, with and without 
agitators, ready for immediate ship- 
ment, excellent condition. Address 
E-5425, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: STICK CANDY SIZER 

AND TWISTER—four sets of 
sizers, two of them for a three-corner 
twist and two for the round stick candy 
14 and % inch in diameter, has eight 
sets of gears. It is equipped with a 
Crocker Wheel Motor 1.75 ampheres, 
220 volt, 720 revolutions. Equipment 
purchased new 1933, but used very 
little. Our price $700.00 f.o.b. St. 
Joseph. Racine BALL CREAM 
BEATER—60 inches in diameter, 3 
feet high, has scraper and two plows, 
in good workable conditon, belt driven. 
Our price $175.00 f.0.b. St. Joseph. 
Sax Mayer TYING MACHINE 
$60.00 f.o.b. here. STAPLING 
MACHINE—Stimpson, Model 489, 
Serial No. 4892613, 48 inches high 
overall, operates with foot pedals. 
$25.00 cash f.o.b. St. Joseph. Chase 
Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





RETIRING from business. The ma- 

chinery listed is all in good order and 
will be sold at a sacrifice. 1 Springfield 
Continuous Cooker, 1 Simplex Va- 
cuum Cooker, 1 Hildreth Puller 200 
lb., 3 Model M Die-pop Machines, 1 
Package Lollypop Wrapper, 1 Werner 
Ball Machine, 3 Package Ball Wrap- 
pers, 1 Brach Machine & Conveyor, 
1 Drop Machine 6 sets Rollers, 8 3 ft. 
by 8 ft. Steel Slabs, also kettles, batch 
warmers, scales, etc. Address C-3423 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 





FOR SALE: 1 Lot Penny, 5 & 10c 

Solid Chocolate, all year around 
Easter and Christmas molds. Also 1 
lot of Push Cards and Punch Boards. 
Love Manufacturing Co., 535 Tioga 
St., Westmont, Johnstown, Pa. 





RACINE pop machine with one set 
of moulds, open fire forced draft gas 
stove, Racine chocolate melting kettle, 
steel table rods. H. L. Feldman. 15610 
South Moreland Blvd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
TWO Package Machinery Model KH 
long salt water taffy cutting and 
wrapping machine; two Mills batch 
spinners, and Hildreth factory size 
pulling machine. Very good condition. 
Address E-5424 c/o Tort MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED: L, P. 2 Sucker Machine 
and 22-B Hard Candy Wrapping 
Machine. Address F-6425, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 
WANTED: Springfield No. 2 De- 
positor with pump bars 12-18-24-34- 
outlets. Also, used, rebuilt Kinney 
Pump, type SD-373, to be used with 
Simplex Vacuum Cooker. Palmer 
Candy Company, Sioux City, lowa. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 





HELP WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED: Model LP-2 Sucker 

Wrapping Machine. Give full de- 
tails, best price and delivery. Address 
F-6421, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED National Equipment or 

Greer 32” chocolate coater with 
cooling tunner and packing table. 
Three 2,000 Ib. capacity chocolate 
melters and several 1,000 Ib. Also 
5,000 or 10,000 Ib. capacity chocolate 
tanks. Advise condition, location, and 
when delivery can be made. Address 
E-5426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Beseenaait Illinois. 





WAN TED—Filler, Tumbler and 

Choc. Molds for Hollow Goods. 
Give best price, description and loca- 
tion. Write Box D-4423, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 





ONE CARAMEL wrapping machine - 


wanted, 344 x 4 x %. Could use 
other caramel making equipment if 
price is reasonable and in good con- 
dition. Also could use one wrapping 
machine for 5@” diameter candy roll. 
Give full description, condition, price 
for cash. St. Clair Co., 160 E. Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill. 





MACHINERY WANTED: Syrup 

pump wanted and high pressure cop- 
per cooking kettles, 60 gallons and up. 
Address C-3427 c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED: National Equipment No. 

2 Depositor. with 12, 18 or 24 out- 
let pump bars. Palmer Candy Co., 
Sious City, Iowa. 





HELP WANTED 


ENROBER MAN in a midwest fac- 
tory. Write giving full experience 
and references. Address F-6429, c/o 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





for June, 1942 


EXPERIENCED CHOCOLATE 

man wanted for revolving pan work 
for New York City, Address B2421 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Il. 





ASSISTANT sales manager in Chi- 

cago retail chain organization. Must 
have experience and excellent record. 
State qualifications and previous sal- 
aries in your application. Address 
F-6424, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED: A foreman or superinten- 
dent in a retail candy plant making 
high grade chocolates for ten stores. 
Write giving full details about your 
experience, etc. Air mail all corre- 
spondence to the attention of E. C. 
Meyer, c/o Fred Meyer, Inc., 633 
S. W. Fourth, Portland, Oregon. 


HELP WANTED: Chocolate Man— 

experienced and qualified to super- 
vise large Hollow Mold Chocolate De- 
partment or first class, thoroughly ex- 
perienced Enrober Man, who could 
learn. Permanent year round position 
for right man. State age, full particu- 
lars about experience, and_ salary 
wanted. R. E. Rodda Candy Company, 


- Lancaster, Pa. 





HELP WANTED: Superintendent 

for a retail factory in the middle 
west. In replying give complete de- 
tails as to experience, age, etc. Address 
E-5422, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNnFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Pan man to take care of 

large pan department. One who un- 
derstands chocolate work, steam and 
cold grossing work. State age, ex- 
perience, salary expected. Address 
A 1422, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERINTENDENT: efficient, 

capable of getting maximum out- 
put, economical operation, twenty 
years experience, general line, also 
several years sales experience. Will 
consider position with reliable manu- 
facturer. Address F-6427 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 





FOREMAN or assistant superintend- 

ent with 10 years experience in U. S. 
and abroad. Thorough knowledge of 
production methods and machinery, 
able to handle help efficiently. Own 
formulas and able to bring new items 
in chocolates, hard candies, caramels, 
also hollow moulding and filled special- 
ties. Worked for wholesale and retail 
houses, have A-1 references. Am mar- 
ried and have Selective Service classifi- 
cation 3-A. Address F-6428, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 





POSITION WANTED: Have sales, 

promotional, production experience. 
Can organize chain candy departments 
in department stores. This means more 
profit on your candies. (Also have 
restaurant experience). I can make 
your present output make more profit. 
Address Box D-4427, c/o THE Manu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, II1. 


POSITION WANTED: Supt. or 
Ass’t. Supt., of medium sized plant. 
Prefer west coast or mid-west. Have 
thirty years of experience, general line 
in manufacturing confections. Whole- 
sale, retail or chain store. Specialized 
in hand rolls and all chocolate goods. 
Understand tempering and blending 
chocolate and experienced in the man- 
ufacturing of all confections of general 
line. Efficient with personnel and have 
an extensive line of formulas, capable 
of creating new and reconstruct old. 
Thoroughly acquainted with all modern 
machinery. Can produce results in 
quantity and quality at minimum cost. 
Best of references, married. Position 
must be steady. Address D-4428, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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SUGARLESS CANDIES AND 

SUBSTITUTES, Retail Candy 
Maker wants position, with World 
War No. 1 experience in making and 
supervising the manufacture of candies 
when it was necessary to use sugar 
substitutes. Have made a number of 
items entirely sugarless and use dex- 
trose successfully. Please state what 
equipment you have in your shop or 
factory, also salary you pay. Have had 
several years of store management and 
buying. Am American, and _ sober. 
Married. Address C-3422 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 





GENERAL MANAGER—sales man- 

ager, fully qualified as either, or 
both, through 20 years’ experience in 
the candy industry, from cost accoun- 
tant to general management. Con- 
versant with manufacturing general 
line, bar specialties, and package goods. 
Thoroughly familiar with present day 
methods of distribution. Excellent 
record of accomplishment. Confiden- 
tial. Address A 1423, c/o THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison a. Chicago. Til. 





POSITION WANTED — Working 

foreman with broad experience in 
high grade caramel and cream work, 
have own formulas for complete retail 
chocolate line. Have also experience 
in making fancy ice cream and sher- 
ge Write C. Bockmann, 409 Third 

, Red Wi ing, Minn. 





POSI T ION W ANTE D: peer 

manufacturer. Superintendent exper- 
ience in producing highest of quality 
and quantity at minimum cost, with 
steel mogul and Staker and modern 
equipment. Specialized in cream cen- 
ter, and hard center. Full line gum 
dept. and jellies. Full line of marsh- 
mallows, dept. fudge, fondant cream 
in full. Mazzetta, crystalize cream 
wafers, and bon bons, cream asst. Full 
line 5¢ bars and lc line. I have also 
experience to speed up the production. 
and can control help. Best reference, 
position must be steady. Write Box 
D-4421, c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Posrnons WANTED 


CANDY MAKER * aeceidiaianiinan 

wants position. Sober, steady and 
honest, past draft age with years of 
good practical experience. Address 
B2422 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 





CHOCOLATE ENROBER man de- 

sires position with responsible firm. 
Has had 20 years experience in the 
candy industry. Family man, in good 
health, willing worker, and a natural- 
ized citizen of the U.S. Address K11- 
414 c/o THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 





HIGHLY EXPERIENCED candy 

man, just out of draft age, would like 
position south or west in any size 
plant. My lines are: First class 
chocolate package goods, pan work, 
gums and a general line. Also ex- 
perienced in allied line—fountain sup- 
plies, ice cream supplies, etc. Address 
B2423 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED—Pan fore- 

man 26 years experience. Expert in 
chocolate pan work, steam and cold, 
finishing and polishing general line. 
Best of references. Address L124112, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ENGLISHMAN wants position. Ex- 

pert working foreman in all hard 
candies. Specialist in economic pro- 
duction of large variety in plastic and 
other work with fruit and various cen- 
ters, dipped nut specialties. Good or- 
ganizer with constant flow of original 
ideas. Life experience. New York pre- 
ferred. J10419 c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St. Chicago, IIl. 


_ POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN with practical experi- 

ence in all phases of pan work, juju 
beans and tender jellies, seeks a po- 
sition with a promising future, im- 
mediate earnings secondary. Address 
A 1422, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNnFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
saat Til. 








“SALES REPRESENTATION 


WANTED: Representatives for new 
line of round paper boxes replacing 
tins. Made-to-order and stock lines, 
Liberal commission. Write immedi- 
ately. Address F-6422, c/o THE Man- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, II. 





HELP WANTED: Salesmen repre- 

sent manufacturer pure Vermont 
maple products—commission basis— 
several territories open. Address Box 
D-4424 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATION: 

Brokers to handle Ic and 5c items. 
Commission basis. Give references, 
list of manufacturers you represent and 
territory you cover. Address Box D- 
4425 c/o THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED Candy broker cov- 
ering Virginia, North and South 
Carolina desires Penny and 5c number 
novelties, contacting the wholesale 
candy syndicate and department store 
trade regularly. Address C-3421, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 





SALESMAN covering Pennsylvania 

excluding Philadelphia will consider 
taking on a short line or several good 
specialties on straight commission 
basis. Seventeen years experience and 
large personal following with the 
trade. Address K11415 c/o THE MAN- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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SALES REPRESENTATION 





BROKER WITH associate, covering 

metropolitan district of New York 
calling on the confectionery jobbers, 
food distributors, chains, department 
stores and exporters, is seeking a gen- 
eral line of confectioner or specialties. 
Reliable service Guaranteed. Address 
H8419 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





NEW factory manufacturing full line 

of popular priced specialties and 
chocolates both package and bulk, is 
desirous of securing real live brokers. 
Write us in full confidence giving your 
qualifications, exact territory covered 
and other lines carried. Address 
L12415, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





CANDY: A medium sized candy 

factory in New York City needs 
a superintendent. 
about 35 years old who worked up 
from the kettle and who is ambitious. 
He is probably now employed as an 
assistant superintendent by a leading 
bar or bulk house. Salary will be ad- 
equate. Write fully. Address F-6426, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFECT- 
IONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Il. 


We want a man.- 


s _ MISCELLANEOUS — 


FOR SALE: Retail Candy, Ice-Cream 
and Luncheonette establishment ; 
seats forty-four. Twelve successful 
years. High-class location, South 
Shore, Chicago. Gross 1941 sales $26,- 
500.00. Owner retiring. Price $2,000.- 
00. Address F-6423, c/o THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Well est. (5 years) reta:! wholesale 
Candy Factory, catering to dept. 
and drug stores, hotels, etc. Two fine 
retail stores also jobbing asstd. Allied 
lines. Due to health Pres. will sell two 
third interest (1/3) in escrow for very 
fine candy maker we employ). Un- 
usual opp. For hustler. Located in 
Wash., D. C. Write President, Chevy 
Chase Candy Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS: For Sale— 

Caught in Draft. Complete Home 
Made Candy Mfg. Plant equipped 
with refrigerated dipping and storage 
room, Ball cream beater and all neces- 
sary accessories. Established diversified 
wholesale business, with A-1 accounts. 
Low overhead and well stocked. A 
real money maker for one who likes 
to work with quality mdse. Buyer must 
have $2,500 in cash. Must sell quick. 
Located in Columbus, Ohio. Address 
E-5421, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CANDY FACTORY for sale in Chi- 

cago. Doing business nationally for 
past 25 years in general line, hard 
candy in packages, etc. Grossed about 
half million in 1941. Present owners 
wish to retire to private life. Excellent 
manufacturing set-up, 60 employees, 
good position on sugar, several high- 
demand products. Wire or write C- 
3425, c/o THE MANUFACTURING CoN- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








CANDY FACTORY for sale or lease. 

Complete set-up for Hand-dipped 
and machine-dipped chocolates, also 
bars and packaged goods. Equipped to 
turn out from 5000, to 20,000 Ibs. per 
day. Located in Chicago. Address C- 
3426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING CoN- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 


caoqn TH 





MISCELLANEOUS: NOVELTY 

PACKAGE MANUFACTURERS 
—We have for sale a good stock of 
small Novelties for use in penny pack- 
ages also LUCKY ROLL WRAP- 
PERS and BOXES, the right to use 
of this famous name to go to the 
purchaser. John H. Dockman & Son, 
Inc., 810 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Ww ANTED—Man | to ‘take over small 

plant located in West Virginia. 
Owner drafted. Address F-64210, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, II. 












































THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. MADISON ST. 


THIS HAPPEN TO 


Don’t cuss! You can avoid 
this by having your “M.C.” 
sent to your home. Then you 
will always know where it is 
when you need and want it. 


PRICES | 
OR is istes $3.00 ; 
ZS YORTS .cscee $5.00 | 
(Enclose check with order) | 
SPE “aan 
Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | City....... 











MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St., 
YES, here’s my check. 


Chicago 
Send the “M.C.” 


I'll fix those guys! 


ccnDews NE os ask ncn dake. ands Gawes 





for June, 1942 
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It IS important to keep abreast of events in your 
industry if you want to maintain a good competitive 
position. Your business publication, the one actually 
covering the field of your interest, brings you essen- 
tial information at a minimum of time and expense 
to yourself. 


In THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
you have a publication which keeps you so 
informed — reliably, accurately, regularly. 
It deserves your support. 

Candy men actually on the production line 
know that THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER is their most authoritative 
source on what's what and why in candy 
production and processing methods and 
procedure. They endorse it wholeheartedly. 


b OU, too, should join the ranks of the progressive 
manufacturers who read the Industry's only publica- 
tion dealing exclusively with the manufacturing 
branch of the Candy Business. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! USE COUPON BELOW! 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUB. CO. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 


1 year, $3.00 [) 2 years, $5.00 [J Canadian, $3.90 0 


I a. siciccidebanictdinsnindasantedbenlialibainneelaccanaaiie Na csesccncitenisiessakincimesiantiok 
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127 Pages 
18 Illustrations 


Price $250 "xp 


Robert Whymper’'s Treatise on 



































CHOCOLATE Fat-Bloom 


What Causes it... 
How to Prevent it... 


For the technical man-- 


After establishing the fact that cacao butter is largely to blame for fat-bloom, or “graying.” the 
author describes various fractions of different melting points in cacao butter, also crystalliza- 
tion and the part it plays in fat-bloom. The influence of nut-oil and milk-fat on the tendency 
to form fat-bloom is discussed. 


For the practical man-- 


Human and physical characteristics in manufacture, as well as storage conditions, all having 
a bearing on fat-bloom, are discussed in detail. 
Mail the coupon 


This book has received the generous endorsement ‘ Cn einen ceeanmeen Ty naenniineeemeaies 


of acknowledged authorities and should be a part THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO., 
Daily News Building 


of your library. Chicago, Il. 
We enclose check in the amount of $.............cccccccceee to cover 
PUBLISHED BY cost of copy of Robert Whymper’s “The 





(Price in U. S. A. $2.50 per copy. Foreian $3.00) 
Mail copy to: 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Publishing Company 
DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EMPERING UNITS 


CHOCOLATE COATERS 
IC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


COOLING MACHINES 


COOLING TUNNELS STALLIZING MACHINES 
CHOCOLATE K AUTOMOLDERS 
TURNTABLES 


DEPOSITORS 


OTHERS IMPROVED IN DE- 
AN EVER BEFORE WILL BE 
ONDITIONS PERMIT. 


THESE GREER MACHINES 
SIGN AND BETTER BUIL 
AVAILABLE AS SOON AS 








